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Toceruer with a great part of mankind in China 
and the United States as well as in India we have 
had to read the daily reports of Mr. Gandhi’s 
condition with a deepening sense of impending 
tragedy. It is our conviction that his death as 
the result of this fast would dig a gulf between 
us and the Indian people which might for a 
generation defy all our efforts to bridge it. What 
alarms us is not so much the outbreak of anger 
and the acts of repression that would follow this 
leader’s death: far worse would be the cold, 
irreconcilable sense of alienation that would for 
long years divide us. At the best of times neither 
people finds it easy to understand the other. But 
if we let Mr. Gandhi die, in the eyes of Indians 
a martyr, the deduction throughout the Asiatic 
world would be that no understanding can ever be 
possible. 

By a cool reckoning of loss and gain, we would 
urge that the final alienation of the Indian people, 
to say nothing of the effect in other countries, 
would be incomparably more disastrous than any 
hypothetical loss of prestige. What we may lose 
by yielding is commonly exaggerated. We have 
encountered no one like this saintly rebel during 
all the generations we have ruled over India. 
Other nationalist leaders have been respected 
and admired, but this man is idolised. In this 
strange land, flooded as it still is and always was 
by its ever-present gods, the Mahatma is for 
most Hindus and even for some Moslems some- 
thing more than a saint: they feel that’ God is 
in him. If we give way, they will not think that 
we have yielded to ‘‘ moral blackmail’ or 
politigal pressure. They will think that the hand 
of God was in it and that a new opportunity of 
reconciliation is offered to both countries. To 
yield to Him is not in their eyes weakness: it is 
iety. 
: The Western reader must forgive us if we write 
in this Oriental dialect. We are, ; let us assure him, 
in our own persons as Westefn-minded as he is 
himself. But it happens that we know Mr. Gandhi 
fairly well, and have taken some pains to grasp, 
without accepting, his view of the universe. 
There, it may be, we have an advantage over 


most of ‘‘ the men on the spot.”’ 
tion now, a cleavage so deep has separated the 
Bureaucracy from the more decidedly nationalist 
Indians, that they never meet, or if they do 
occasionally meet, it is only in frigid ceremonial 
intercourse. The argument of Sir Reginald 
Maxwell, the Home Member, that Mr. Gandhi 
is fasting in order to secure his unggnditional 
release, reveals this total lack of comprehension. 
His fast is an appeal, as he conceives it, to the 
divine government of the world. He believes 
that if, with a pure mind, he offers himself as a 
sacrifice, God will be pleased to soften the hearts 
of India’s rulers. This is not merely our guess. 
Mr. Rajagopalachari, who knows him as reiative, 
friend and colleague without sharing his peculiar 
outlook, has said the same thing in precisely 
these words. 

Here we are obviously in a world beyond logic. 
We like and approve these other-worldly tactics 
as little as most Englishmen do. This fast is 
not an appeal to reason, and most of us try, with 
indifferent success, to live by its light. But does 
the Government of India rely on rational per- 
suasion ? Its arrest and detention of Mr. Gandhi 
without trial were assuredly not an appeal to 
reason. As a result of this preventive measure, 
it has had to go on using what he describes as 
*‘leonine violence’’ against angry mobs of his 
admirers. Up to the end of last December, 
60,000 persons had been arrested: 538 times the 
police and troops have fired, while the killed 
number 940 Indians and the injured 1,630. The 
number punished by the unforgivable humiliation 
of whipping was given by Mr. Amery as 958. 
These are not the effects of logic. 

So far. from fearing that the peace of India would 
suffer by Mr. Gandhi’s release, we think it 
probable, as his own letters to the Viceroy 
suggested, that if he could look around him and 
convince himself that his. own followers did 
resort to serious violence, he might use all his 
influence to end disobedience, as he did in 
like circumstances in 1922. If that happened, 
a way to agreement with the Moslems might be 
opened up. He has not himself asked for release. 


For a genera- 


COMMONSENSE OR PRESTIGE? 


That he contemplates reconciliation is in our view 
clear from his suggestion that he might find a way 
out of the impasse if he were put among his 
colleagues of the Working Committee of Congress. 
But whatever the outcome of a renewed effort 
at conciliation, the one certainty is that his death 
would have consequences incomparably graver 
and more lasting than anything that could result 
from his release. It is not sentiment, but a sober, 
utilitarian calculation that calls for his liberation. 


* Second Front” 


True though it be that the Government cannot 
reveal or debate in Parliament the operational 
plams of the Anglo-American Command we 
cannot share the view expressed in the House of 
Lords by Lord Simon, and echoed for the Labour 
peers by Lord Listowel, that Lord Beaverbrook’s 
plea for an early invasion of North-West Europe 
was a disservice tothe country. On the contrary, 
Lord Beaverbrook did well to emphasise the great 
danger of complacency in Britain. ‘There is a 
tendency. against which Mr. Maisky issued on 
Tuesday a timely warning, to believe that the 
U.S.S.R. is willing and able to win the war for 
us, and that a United Nations’ victory, at no 
great cost to the land forces of Britain and the 
U.S.A.. is inevitable and reasonably imminent. 
This is a dangerous delusion, Unaided—and in 
his Order of the Day Stalin paid scant regard to 
the Democracies’ contribution up to date—the 
U.S.S.R. could probably destroy the German army 
in the long run. But it might be a very long run, 
At tfie cost, it may be, of prejudicing his agri- 
cultura! and indu istrial production in 1944-45 
Hitler’s great 1943 “‘comb-out” wil) serve to 
make good a substantial part oi his immediate 
losses at the front and may well enable the 
German generals either to risk a final, desperate 


offensive or to put up a formidable and pro- 
tracted resistance on a shortened line. Stalin, 
whose Order once again disclaimed “‘ conques? ” 
as the Red Army’s objective, might well feel 
that if the Germans, soundly beaten, were 
driven back into Poland, the, security of the 


U.S.S.R. would be adequately secured, But if 
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it be unwise to rely on Russian willingness 
to continue a costly offensive after Russian soil, 
by Russian exertfons, has been liberated, it is 
still more patently unwise to assume that 1943 
will witness an inevitable decision in the western 
Allies’ favour unless they do much more than 
they are at present doing to win it. We have said 
before, and we repeat, that, owing to limitations 
of transport long-distance operations in the 
Mediterranean, cannot be counted as more than 
subsidiary (and, it might be held, uneconomical) 
diversions. This would seem to be Stalin’s 
view, to judge by his marked silence on Tunisia. 
If what Lord Beaverbrook meant was that Allied 
forces must get to grips at the earliest moment 
with the German army in a theatre in which 
Hitler cannot afford to yield ground and to which 
our supplies and reinforcements have quick access 
both by sea and air, he was right. And he was 
right to say it. 


Ukraine and Tunisia 


A new factor, intermittent thaw, is evidently 
entering into operations by the Russians against 
the great German bulge south-east of Kharkov. 
Unable probably to disengage, and compelled in 
consequence to fight continued heavy rearguard 
actions, the German armies in the Donbass 
salient are still slowly falling back; but the 
more confident tone of recent communiqués from 
Hitler’s headquarters suggests that the line of 
retreat is less seriously menaced than appeared 
to be the case a week ago. The deadly threat was 
the wedge, or wedges, driven by the Russians 
from the area of Lozovaya towards the railway 
bridge at Dnepropetrovsk. To stem that thrust 
directed at the sole good line of communications 
with the Donbass the Germans have doubtless 
thrown in every available tank, gun and man. 
The absence of any Russian claims to be making 
headway in this crucial sector appears to indicate 
that they may have been temporarily halted by a 
combination of mud and strong enemy reinforce- 
ments. This may enable the Germans to extricate 
themselves from the Donbass, but it by no means 
follows that the Russians’ grand strategic plan 
for the winter’s campaign is thwarted. North of 
Kharkov the thaw comes as a rule weeks later, 
and between Kharkov and Orel the Russian 
offensive sweeps forward with sustained impetus 
on a wide front. Meanwhile, the German and 
Rumanian forces cut off round Novorossisk are 
being compressed into a diminishing bridge-head 
from which evacuation means heavy losses of guns 
and equipment. Unfortunately the process of 
ejecting the enemy from their other bridge-head— 
that in Tunisia—has been going less well. Taking 
advantage of interior lines and making all possible 
use of the pause before the British Eighth Army 
attacks him in the south, Rommel has launched 
some of his refurbished armour in a powerful 
thrust against the right wing, composed mainly 
of U.S. troops, of the First Army in Central 
. Tunisia. Correspondents’ despatches make it 
plain that he has done serious damage and may 
. do more ; but he must always be looking over his 
shoulder to the south. 


China’s War 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek, who has taken 
America by storm, warned her audience of 


Senators and Representatives that Japan grows 
stronger with every day she is left in possession 
of her conquests. Japan’s resources are now 
greater than those controlled by Germany. This 
was also the main theme of the Chinese press last 
week when the Japanese opened an offensive on 
the middle Yangtse in the Ichang and Shasi 
regions of Hupeh. Chinese writers saw in this 
offensive, which is on a larger scale than for many 
months past, the Japanese answer to Casablanca. 
Whust President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
have given specific pledges that they will rally to 
China’s support, they displayed more anxiety 


over the European situation; the Chinese 
interpret Japan’s offensive as Tokio’s natural 
decision to make the most of this breathing space. 
Unless and until China is provided with aero- 
planes and petrol, with heavy arms and military 


But he admitted that a age “tin eo 
to China still remained in i 

to China’s critical needs is to 
offensive which would reopen 
and it is this “ second front” in Asia 
Chinese ally demands with great vigour. 


Conflict in Yugoslavia 


We know nothing of the Yugoslav reply. Official 
quarters in this country appear to be hesitating 
and divided on the subject. The War Office 
apparently still regards General Mihailovitch 
as a fighting ally, in spite of incontrovertible 
testimony that for many months now resistance 
to the Axis has mainly come from the “ partisans,” 
who are themselves subject to attacks from the 
forces serving under General Mihailovitch. 
The European news service of the B.B.C. is now 
more realistic ; its recent Yugoslav talks have been 
increasingly concerned with partisan resistance. 
We can, however, discover no recognition of 
partisan resistance in the bulletins of the Yugoslav 
Military Cabinet, which uses the weekly periods 
allowed it by the B.B.C. to extol General Mihailo- 
vitch in talks which are distinguished only by 
their romantic nationalism. The fact that real 
resistance now comes from the partisans and not 
from General Mihailovitch, is not seriously in 
dispute. In stating this at some length in our 
article of February 6th we did not ourselves, for 
lack of clear evidence, give currency to the story 
that General Mihailovitch was in collusion with 
the Axis. This allegation is now, it seems, made 
on the authority of the Soviet Government. 
The danger of collision between the liberating 
Powers in the Balkans to which we have frequently 
drawn attention is thus sharply emphasised. 


The Labour Party and the C.P. 


The Labour Party has issued a statement of 
the reasons for rejecting the renewed application 
of the Communist Party for affiliation. Logically, 
the Labour Party’s response is unanswerable. 
It points out that, though the C.P. promises full 
compliance with the Labour Party’s constitution 
and policy, its adherence to the Communist 
International means that it cannot in practice 
be expected to carry out this pledge. The C.P. 
is, constitutionally, simply the British section of 
the Communist International, and is fully com- 
mitted to carrying out the orders not only of the 
Conference of that International, but also, 
between Conferences, of the International Execu- 
tive Committee. In effect, what the Labour 
Party says is that adherence to a centralised 
International, which claims the right on all 
occasions to issue binding orders to all its sections 
and to all their members, is inconsistent with 
affiliation to the Labour Party as a body claiming 
the right to shape its own policy and to enforce 
obedience to that policy on its affiliated bodies, 
The two “ sovereignties ” conflict ; and no body 
can own allegiance to both. That is -unanswer- 
able in logic; and the plain moral is that, if the 
Communists want unity, they must seek it in the 
realm of a united International and not as a 
purely local British concern. 


Electricity from the Highlands 


Mr. Johnston, in his speech introducing the 
Hydro-electricity Bill, revealed that the Govern- 
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country is to be savaged. F owed amend 
ments in Committee may possibly ameliorate ; 
Mr. Johnston laid great stress upon the residua 
control of Parliament over the construction 
schemes, but this,as several Members pointed out, i 
purely negative ; the procedure is that the schem 
is to lie upon the table, when the House ma 
resolve not to veto it—a safe device used for 
legislation for subject ‘yaces, in the certainty that 
the House will never exercise its veto. The inter 
ested bodies, such as the Saltire Society and the 
Scottish Reconstruction Committee, have urged 
the Government to embody electric development 
in a general scheme for the regeneration of th 
Highlands. That would be the right course. 


Beveridge Aftermath (By a Parliamentary 
Correspondent) 


Last week’s debate, in which the Labour 
Party put on their Whips against a Government 
containing some of its own members, because 
the Party disapproved of the Government’s 
handling of the Beveridge Report, has brought 
into the open the awkward dilemma in which the 
Party is. placed. The vast-majority of Labour 
M.P.s undoubtedly want the Coalition Govern- 
ment to continue; they feel it essential to main- 
tain national unity at a time when the Second 
Front is supposed to be on the way, and they want to 
have some say from inside now that plans for 
post-war reconstruction are being initiated. 
On the other hand, they do not feel that they 
must accept without criticism everything their 
leaders recommend, even when these leaders 
say they have got the best bargain they can 
within the Coalition. There is no cut-and-dried 
way out of the difficulty. If the Labour Party 
are frequently to vote against the Government, 
sooner or later they will have to withdraw from 
the Government. It is not unreasonable, how- 
ever, to expect an increase in differences between 
Left and Right now that plans for reconstruction 
have started to come forward, and the Govern- 
ment should be prepared to allow greater indepen- 
dence among their supporters on such issues if 
national unity on the war is to be maintained. 

Bevin is very sore over the rebuff given him 
when the Party defied him despite his threat of 
resignation. He was never treated in this way 
by his trade union. Attlee hardly seems to have 
counted in the controversy. Morrison has 
increased his stature if not his popularity. There 
is little doubt that his speech saved the Govern- 
ment’s face by conciliating the Tory Left and 
persuading 20 or 30 Labour M.P.s to abstain. 
He appears to have fought hard inside the Cabinet 
sub-committee to get as much as possible_of the 
Report, and his rebuke of the Labour Pa¥ty for 
not giving sufficient attention to increasing the 
national income as well as to how to distribute 
what already exists, was certainly courageous. 
The last has not been heard of the conflict be 
tween the eleemosynary and constructive planning 
sides of the Socialist creed. 

Tory back-benchers saw the Beveridge 
crisis develop with some pleasure. There are 
large sections of the Conservative Party who 
would like to return to Tory Government now 
that they feel the danger of defeat is past. 
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used fogmaccount. This is not the basis on which the finan- 
inty thargm cial critics of the Plan rest their case. Their con- 
he inter-™mtention is that we cannot tell how much the 
and them country will be able to afford for Social Security 
ye urgedgm until we have seen how much it is to be called 
‘lopment upon to find for other things—for housing, for 


education, for armaments and perhaps national 
military service, for subsidies to industry and 
agriculture during the period of reconstruction, 
and so on. Let us have all the plans before us 
first—so runs the argument—and then we shall 
be better able to tell how much of each we shall 
be able to afford. That seems to be the 
“Treasury view,” stated with a remarkable lack 
ot finesse by Sir Kingsley Wood last week; and 
that is the view which Sir Arnold Gridley put 
forward in the speech in which he nominally 
seconded but really opposed Mr. Arthur Green- 
wood’s ill-worded motion. 

How much substance is there in this plea of 
prospective poverty? ‘The first thing to notice 
about it is that it is not based on any assertion of 
an absolute deficiency of total productive power. 
No one appears to argue that as a result of the 
war there is likely to be a decline in British pro- 
ductive capacity, at any rate beyond a quite short 
period of adjustment from war to peace. That 


n of the 


leaders | being the case, the argument that Great Britain 
ey canj™ cannot afford a good deal in the way of social 
d-dried @ reform designed to raise the standard of life of 
r Party the poorer sections of the people is manifestly 
nment, ™ inconsistent with Sir William Beveridge’s opening 
w from assumption of “full employment.” If we get 
, how-™ “full employment” we shall evidently get high 
etween | production as well; and what else if high pro- 
ruction ™ duction than being richer, and therefore able to 
overn- | afford more? The opponents of commitments to 
depen- J post-war expenditure-on plea of poverty are in 
sues if effect assuming the continuance of mass unem- 
ed. ployment. They are denying the validity of Sir 
nm him @ William’s primary assumption, f@r poverty and 
reat of # unemployment quite plainly go together. 


In effect, what the critics are saying (in so far 


is way 
o have @ as they are advancing a reasoned case and not 
1 has merely venting their unreasoned prejudices and 
There § presuppositions) is that a higher standard of life 
overn- for the very poor means a larger demand. for 
ft and § imports, and that Great Britain will not be able to 
»stain. ff} afford these imports because British firms will not 
abinet § be able to sell enough exports to pay for them. It 
of the @ will be a difficult job to pay out of current exports 
ty for @ for the imports that will be needed after the war; 
i the @ and if it is assumed that imports are to be allowed 
ribute J to come in freely in unlimited amount, irrespec- 
zeous. tive of our ability to pay for them with exports, 
ict be @ there will be no alternative to depressing British 
nning § standards of living for the purpose of keeping the 
demand for imports down. This, however, is 
ridge J surely an erroneous line of argument; what it 
e are means is that because, under conditions of free 
who @ importation, a rising standard of living would 
now @ involve a severe pressure on the foreign ex- 


changes, Great Britain is therefore to refrain from 





WE AFFORD IT? 


producing at home the goods which can be pro- 

duced here so as to raise the standard of life. The 
correct conclusion is that it may be necessary 
after the war to restrict total imports within our 
capacity to pay for them, but that we must on no 
account allow the fear of pressure on the foreign 
exchanges to prevent us from making the fullest 
use of our productive resources—that is, from 
following a policy of “full employment” at home. 
To accept the alternative view is to fall back into 
the old. error of regarding deflation as the correct 
remedy for an unbalanced position in the foreign 
exchanges, and of accepting mass-unemployment 
as forced upon us by the exigencies of “sound 
finance.” It is the old attitude of the “Geddes 
Axe” of 1921, the May Committee of 1931, the 
“gold standard” mentality of 1925, with the 
phrases altered but the underlying ideas utterly 
unchanged. 

The correct view is that we can afford any- 
thing that is within the limits of our productive 
capacity, though we may have in proportion to the 
world’s unwillingness to buy more of our exports, 
to produce more at home of goods which, if we 
could sell more exports, it would be preferable to 


‘import. Within these limits, which are wide, 


there‘is no valid reason against our affording any- 
thing that we feel like affording on grounds of 
social justice or improvement in the arts of living. 
Indeed, there is every reason for affording all we 
can within these limits; the more we afford the 
less unemployment and waste of resources there 
will be. 

Here, however, we come up against the second 
defence line of the opponents of the Beveridge 
Plan—that we can afford social reforms only at 
the cost of keeping taxation high, and that this 
really means that we cannot afford them, because 
high taxation will destroy enterprise, and so make 
us again too poor. This, of course, is in effect 
saying that if the rich are not allowed to keep big 
profits they will refuse to employ the poor, and 
the unemployment thus arising will make the 
country too poor to relieve their poverty. It is 
the mass-unemployment argument in another 
form; for, as we have said, “full employment” 
and poverty cannot go together. The answer 
must surely be that, if the rich really argue that 
the continuance of capitalism depends on keeping 
the poor poor, it is capitalism that will have to go. 
This line of argument is an exceedingly dangerous 
one for the Government to lend any countenance 
to: it is a plain invitation to the class war, under 
conditions which will rally every decent citizen to 
the cause of the poor. 

Moreover, in its application to the Beveridge 
Report, the argument is singularly inapposite. 
The critics talk as if Sir William were proposing 
a vast transfer of purchasing power from the rich 
to the poor. Actually, he is doing nothing of the 
sort—indeed, he is doing much less in this respect, 
as far as the near future is concerned, than he 
might well have done. Of the £265 millions which 
is the additional cost of his Plan at the outset over 
the cost of present services, £125 millions, or 
nearly half, is to be levied directly in the form 
of additional contributions from the insured; 
£54 millions is to be levied on firms, and will be 
passed on, at any rate in part, to the consumers 
in higher prices; £86 millions is to come from the 
Exchequer and from local rates; and no one can 
suppose that the whole of the £86 millions will 
fall on the rich. Where it falls will depend on 
the post-war systems of national and local taxa- 
tion; but it is safe to assume that most of it will 
have to be met by the working and middle classes. 
If we say that in all three-quarters of the burden 
is likely to fall on the insured classes, excluding 
the rich, we shall certainly not be exaggerating. 
It is plain nonsense to suggest that a transfer on 
the-scale proposed will dry up the springs of 
enterprise. 

Nor, of course, does anyone seriously suppose 
that it will. The springs of enterprise are being 
dried up, not by Social Security measures, which 


135 
are, on the contrary, favourable to them, as 
enlarging the outlet for consumers’ goods, but by 
the growth and pervasiveness of capitalist defeat- 
ism and restrictive monopoly. The need for the 
State to intervene actively in industry in order 
to secure and maintain “full employment” arises 
not because of high taxation but because capital- 
ism prefers to attempt profit-maintenance by 
mgans of restriction to adopting a venturous 
policy of expansion. Opinions may differ about ~ 
the degree of blame to be assigned to the capital- 
ists. The fact itself is undeniable, and the only 
possible conclusion is that the State, by measures 
of real investment as well as by the direction of ' 
banking policy to prevent defeatist deflation, 
must make itself responsible for maintaining the 
level of employment. Given this, Great Britain 
can afford not only the Beveridge Plan in full, but 
also advanced measures in education, housing and 
town-planning, and the development of those 
important social services with which the 
Beveridge Report was not concerned. 


MOSCOW AND THE 
POLISH GOVERNMENT 


[Cabled by our own correspondent in Moscow] 


Ir is significant of the immense success of the 
sweeping Russian offensive across the Ukraine 
and of the deep confidence that the process will 
continue that the Russian press should have 
raised in such a sharp form, through Alexander 
Korneichuk’s article, the question of Polish claims 
on Ukrainian and other non-Polish territories. 
They refer to the megalomaniac ideas of certain 
incorrigible Poles for whom a Polish outlet to the 
Baltic is not enough; they want a Black Sea 
outlet, too. As one Russian friend said to me, 
“The Czechs don’t claim an outlet to either sea. 
If they claimed an outlet to one, absurd as it 
would be, it would still be more reasonable than 
the Polish claim to the Black Sea.” Korneichuk 
is an eminent Ukrainian with immense authority 
in the Soviet Union, especially since he wrote 
Front. His views carry a weight that few other 
Russian writers carry, and his article attacking 
certain London Poles may be regarded as a 
reflection of particularly influential views in the 
Soviet Union. The truth is that the Russians have 
been increasingly fed up with certain attitudes of 
those Szlachta or landed gentry circles, who are 
giving the tone to so much that is written and said 
in circles around and about the Polish Govern- 
ment in London. There is a suggestion in 
Korneichuk’s article that they are abusing British 


.hospitality, when they print on English paper 


scurrilous attacks on the Soviet Union. These 
people, Korneichuk says, are doing their best to 
shake good Anglo-Soviet relations. 

What he quotes from the Polish London papers 
is certainly pretty devastating. While the Polish 
people are suffering all the horrors of German 
occupation certain Polish writers in London even 
express the view that there is really ao hurry 
about their liberation because such quick libera- 
tion could only come as the result of a Russian 
victory. Such a victory must not be accelerated. 
Therefore, not for technical military reasons, but 
for political reasons, certain London Poles were 
against the early opening of a Second Front. Last 
September Mys/ Polska said that such opening 
of a Second Front would not be in the Polish 
national interest. The same paper, as quoted 
by Korneichuk, says “ The U.S.S.R. is not a 
European country at all, it is a Eurasian country.” 
There were many more quotations giving similar 
views. To say the least, Korneichuk considers it 
highly ungracious that certain Poles should talk 
as if they feared a Soviet victory at a time when 
the Russians and Ukrainians are sacrificing their 
lives in the liberation of the Ukraine (the whole 
Ukraine) and indirectly in the liberation of the 
unhappy Polish people—and in Poland where the 
terror flared up with horrible intensity so that 
every extra day of German occupation means 
hundreds or thousands more dead. 

The truth is that these people round the Polish 
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Government in London represent nothing but 
narrow class interests and greedy musical-comedy 
Polish imperialism. The welfare and salvation of 
the Polish people by means of a quick Russian 
1 i ing that doesn’t rejoice but 
terrifies them. But Korneichuk is a Ukrainian, 
and the Ukraine is his chief concern. “ Hands 
off the Ukraine” is Korneichuk’s main theme ; 
also hands off Belorussia, large slices of which, 
well beyond the Curzon line, were without rhyme 
or reason included in the inflated Polish State 
under the Riga Peace Treaty. Russia refuses to 
allow any repetition of injustices which were 
imposed on her brother races at a time when she 
was militarily very weak. Actually there is nothing 
new in this rejection of the Polish claims to 1939 
frontiers ; when in the summer of 1941 that claim 
was made in a broadcast by Sikorsky Pravda 
responded sharply. But it is interesting that the 
Soviet press should now take up the question 
again. The case made out by Korneichuk about 
the Ukrainian city Lvov with its enormous 
number of unemployed and prostitutes béfore the 
Red Army came, and the prosperity, education, 
medical services and land reform of the South- 
West Ukraine brought to the population, may, 
especially in the Polish view, sound somewhat 
one-sided, There were people, Poles, who 
suffered from that occupation, but from the 
Ukrainian standpoint it was unquestionably. an 
immense improvement compared with what the 
Ukrainians experienced under Polish rule. There 
is no need to look up Russian sources on the 
question of Polish handling of the Ukrainian 
minority. Frederick Voigt in the days when he 
was the great Manchester Guardian correspondent 
and not the apocalyptic anti-Bolshevik, who 
during the Finnish war wanted us to take on 
Russia as well as Germany (pretty fix we’d be in), 
and who, I imagine, greatly sympathises with the 
Polish scribes now in London—wrote some of his 
finest pieces reporting his investigation from the 
Polish Ukraine. 

The terror against the Ukrainians which was 
carried out systematically by the Poles was small 
compared with the super-horrors that the Nazis 
have been perpetrating in Poland during the last 
three and a half years, but it was an immensely 
impressive job of national oppression according 
to 1931-32 standards. Korneichuk states clearly 
the claim of the whole of the Ukrainian peoples 
to self-determination, especially after their libera- 
tion by the Red Army with its enormous propor- 
tion of Ukrainians. Beyond the least doubt they 
will want one thing only—to be a member of the 
Soviet Union. The British Government has made 
it plain that it will not guarantee any of the Polish 
Eastern frontiers, and therefore the Russians do 
not in any way consider this as a quarrel with 
Britain, where everybody in authority tends to 
attribute all this Polish barking up the wrong tree 
to the charming but irresponsible Polish “ tem- 
perament.” But the Polish attitude is regrettable 
nevertheless, especially during the present time, 
when the Poles should realise that the Soviet Union 
will almost inevitably be the most powerful 
State in Eastern Europe, and Poland can gain 
nothing out of this “ temperamental ” bickering. 
The Russian sphere of influence in Eastern 
Europe is inevitable, and no reasonable Pole can 
suppose that Britain will raise a finger to install 
Polish Peyroutons. The Poles themselves, if they 
are sane, would not want any new Chamberlain- 
like British guarantees to Poland with an 
antagonised Russia left outside. 


BRISTOL AFTERTHOUGHTS 


By-zxectrions are taken, at least in Govern- 
ment circles and the London Press, as indications 
of public opinion ; so far as I’m concerned, this 
theory was shattered to bits by a flying visit to 
Bristol on the eve of the poll, Bristol, in spite of 
press reports, seemed far from election-conscious ; 
the result seemed far from a mirror of public 
opinion. True, a one-man two-day Mass Observa- 
tion may be mistrusted by the Harrisson Union, 
and I can’t pretend to have seen more than two 
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luxurious fauteuils into w hich a tired trudge 
sank, and a whole array of foot 
banner-decked ill 


for business large or small, and particularly for i 


Dunn’s business. Third, a register from which 
nearly two-thirds of the electors had disappeared 
owing to blitz, fighting, or war work. Fourth, a 
city which has a surprising number of young 
people, but nobody under 25 with a vote. Fifth, 
the expulsion of seven Labour councillors for 
daring—Heaven help us |!—to refuse to vote for 
a Conservative. Sixth, the Beveridge debate on 
the éve of the poll, telling heavily, one would 
think, against the Government. Seventh, the 
noisy backwash of a Swansea air raid, telling in 
favour of Mr. Churchill. 

All this, you’d think, might have excited 
Bristol. Not at all. All Tuesday evening I pub- 
crawled zealously and, in the end, so intoxicatingly 
that I wasn’t sure whether I was in Pompeii or 
not; but never one word did I hear of the 
election. I had to start the topic myself, and it 
invariably died on me. “ Lady Apsley would get 
in.” “Why?” “Oh, well, she was known: 
Bristol didn’t like strangers.” “ She worked on 
committees.” “He had been known.” “She 
was gallant.” “It was a dull election, anyway.” 
“ Elections shouldn’t be held in wartime.” And 
the conversation drifted away to trade and personal 
war experiences and air raids and sip. 
Stumbling past moonlit ruins, I noted that Bristol 
cinemas were crowded to capacity, while political 
meetings, held on that Tuesday evening in small 
scattered parish halls, attracted only what seemed 
a converted few: very few. Where was democracy? 
In the cinemas. 

On Wednesday I canvassed with various groups, 
and a hangover. The doors were opened, always 
without exception, by elderly people, who took 
our leaflets with a polite smile and ventured no 
opinion. On the very rare occasions when words 
were uttered, they seemed (or perhaps I just 
happened to catch them) to be oddly unpolitical., 
“Was Jennie Lee married?” “Yes? Then 
why did she call herself by her maiden name ? ” 
“ Did she wear a wedding-ring ?” “ Why wasn’t 
her husband in the Forces?” A film-star quality 
which endeared Jennie Lee to the young appeared 
to work fiercely against her in the home. 

I doubt very much whether a stranger in Bristol 
on Wednesday afternoon would have known that 
an election was on. A loud-speaker barked 
occasionally and unintelligibly from a passing car ; 
there were a few posters if you looked for them 
purposefully ; Jennie Lee’s rally at the Colston 
Hall, Maxton and MacNair at the Kingsley Hall, 
Lady Apsley at the Temple Colstorf School, were 
advertised in the local press, but not so as you’d 
notice them more than—or as much as—the film 
bills. You had to look for them. 

Luckily for me the meetings were staggered, 
At six I went to hear Maxton ; he didn’t turn up 3 
his telegram, stating that the Beveridge Report 
had detained him, was read to us. Still, he had 
been advertised; and the Kingsley Hall, with 
an austere and hard-seated capacity of some 250, 
got a total audience of 23. We had some good 
earnest speeches; the 23 were obviously of the 
faithful ; it was dull. I hurried through Pompeii— 
thank God for the moon !—tothe Colston Hall. 
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had seen; but had I stopped t 
question him I should have missed Lady Apsley 
that’s the devil of one-man mass observation. | 
don’t want to make too much of this, but it’s ay 
essential piece of reporting, nevertheless, because 
the danger of too much facile is a rez 
one. I had the impression that the audience here 
were middle-class, pseudo-intellectual, casi 
lulled ; and that the tougher young, when they 
came to vote, would distrust - footlights an 


it’s only fair to record, too, that she 
courageously made an open-air speech tha 
afternoon in the Horsefair to. an audience 
myself, her agent, and one scrubby tramp, while 
the democratic inhabitants of Bristol passed 
heedlessly on their lawful occasions on the other 
side of the road. 

Lady Apsley was speaking in a school. It 
might have seated 100. The white bulbs glared 
down on school benches and stools. The audience 
numbered 18. Oh! for the pen of a Balzac to 
describe the reverent rising of the 18 as the 
cripple’s chair was wheeled in. Nobody could 
dislike Lady Apsley ; few could fail to sympathise 
with her bereavement and her gallantry ; 
what has that to do with politics ? I steeled my 
heart against it as obstinately as other parts 0 
me were steeled against the school stool. The 
chairman, long, lean, aristocratic, told us that 
here was Lady Apsley to win the war for us. 
Lady Apsley, half-raising herself from the chair 
with apparent pain—we all, I think, wanted to say 
hastily, “Please don’t bother to do that ’”’— 
addressed us. She spoke with frequent italics. 
If we returned her; it would be her main, het 
constant, almost, she might say, her only endeavour 
to support Mr. Churchill. There was talk in this 
election of post-war issues, but the main thing was 
to win the war. After the war she thought we 
must have more overseas trade, and more produc- 
tion, and what was called the sterling group must 
keep together, so as to have basic raw materials, 
and our-bases mustn’t be like Malaya, which fell, 
in a few weeks, they must be quite impregnable, 
not against other nations, of course, but to sa/e- 
guard our trade. And our foreign affairs. must be 
in experienced hands. “ Any questions?” said 
the chairman, menacingly. Yes, there were, Out 
of the 18 three were young, and they each had 
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something to say. Was Lady Apsley in favour offfon 


blood-sports ? Consultation with chairman. She 
didn’t understand what was meant by blood-sports. 
She was in favour of field-sports. Did that meat 
that she was in favour of hunting foxes? Yes— 
it was kinder, because if you shot at foxes you 
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sometimes missed them, and then the fox died off™with 
hunger. Here the chairman intervened, and saidgparl 
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omm gt this was off the point ; were there any more 
and ligh ions ? Yes. a 
'd trudg real international,police force after the war ? 
of foot ultation. She thought you could hardly 
m. Briljj ny seen, The questioner per- 
 Michag the Germans: wouldn’t like being 
om Mid 1d by us? Bik aineegers well will be,” said 
Bave x who had come with 
Od sens ** Any more questions ?” said the’ 
lared th; ; Yes. What di Lady Apsley think 
Lookin, t disability pension being 37s. 6d. a week, as 
=> I mug inst 40s. after the last war? This was a question 
ould fing h had agitated Sager meetings, and y 
it Was @iipsley was seem ox it. That was use, 
n unfair Hie, the cost of living was lower now. But did 
0 I know, By Apsley think that 375, 6d."was a decent cou 
}” meangileward total disability ? Well, you see, they ° 
enjoyin t have jobs; they got the 37s. 6d. just the 
ema. [fme when they Aad a job; for instance, they 
na ; the: d become telephonists ; she herself knew, from 
And as own disability, how necessary it was to have a 
ung n . And the chairman said that Lady Apsley 
who wagiikyst now go to another meeting; we stood up 
and faingi the wheeled chair was wheeled out. 
that hg Was Bristol’s result a sign of public opinion ? 
the foot was, perhaps, a sign of elderly opinion ; it was 
Class fogliliso a sign of apathy. Of the 41,000 electorate, 
» thanf;,000 voted. Churchill, doubtless, is a magic 

>pped tollligme ; but had the 25-35 age group not been away 
Apsley Sighting, and had the under-25’s had a vote, the 
ation. [sult would certainly have been different. Jennie 
at it’s an I think, would have succeeded, as Tom 
 becauseliifintring so nearly did in Midlothian; the 
is a realrrow defeat ~in each case would have ’ been 
nce herelihanged into victory by the young. But can such 
»  ¢asily™i change occur until the war is over and the young 
1en theyfiieturn ? In the meantime the forces of reaction 
hts andi enthroned by narrow margins : the total votes 
r to addist in the four by-elections—King’s Lynn, 
that she—Midlothian, Portsmouth and Bristol—were 34,918 
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ndidate MiVealth or Independent candidates. The Tory 
hadimachine is, no doubt, still strong; but on the 
ch that{iBhowing of these figures Conservative candidates 
ence offepresent only a little more than half of an elderly 
p, whilefine-third of the electors. Democracy ? Well—— 
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udiencel—ad HIS week I have been trying to thread may way 
alzac to™hrough the complexities of the Beveridge tangle. 
‘as thefl find some people in the know on the Government 
y couldjBide half angry and half incredulous. They say 
apathise—mhat there is no doubt at all that the Government 
y ; but fully committed to large parts of the Beveridge 
eled myf/™heme, and ‘that negotiations for putting 
parts off™ome of them into administrative shape have 
1. Thefegun. They say that Ministers know that the 
us that{roblems tackled in the Beveridge Report cannot 
for use ignored ; there will have, for instance, to be a 
1¢ chaiffevision of pensions and reconsideration of 
d to sayfMenefit. Sir William actually offered a cheap 
hat ’—fBolution of the inescapable. In that case, I ask, 
italics. hy did Anderson and Kingsley Wood manage 
tin, het—o to put the Government case in the first two 
Jeavour Mays of the debate as to persuade almost everyone 
; in thisf@hat the scheme was substantially rejected? 
ing wasMnstead of taking credit for a great social reform, 
ght welvhy use the stock procrastinator’s arguments ? 
produc- ‘ > ‘ 
|p must ; ‘ 
terials, Perhaps the truth is that Sir Kingsley Wood 
ich fell,™mnisrepresented the Cabinet and actually repre- 
gnable,meented Conservative Central Office and some 
ro safe-MElteasury officials? In that case the Labour 
nust befevolt must have been beneficial. The Government 
*? soid™mave had a most useful shock. To which there is 
> Qutffthe added complication that some Conservatives 
ch hadfiertainly want to throw Labour out of the Coali- 
vour of™eon on the grounds, particularly, that Ernest 
1. She§Bevin has won too much for trade unionism 
sports.uring the war, while a number of Labour 
t mean{#Members also want to bring the Labour Ministers 
Yes—fput of the Government on the general prin- 
es you iples that Socialists should not be smirched 
died offf¥ith the dirt of hesitations over Beveridge and 
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An experienced Labour M.P. inveighed bitterly 
against this rebellious Labour psychology. He 
declared that if this kind of vote, which he 
admitted had been useful in bringing pressure to 
bear over the Beveridge scheme, were to become 
of frequent occurrence it would play straight into 
Tory hands. Labour would be falling into a trap. 
An election sprung on the country before the end 
of would be just what the Die-hards 
ike. Winston would have all the cards in 
his hands, and the situation would be unpleasantly 
like 1931—the radio and the press would be used 
_ that Labour was running away on the 
4 eal events (he thoughe the Second Front 
really come some time), and that Winston 


best issue Labour could ever have, that none of 
the really big- issues of post-war Europe are 
electorally possible, and that those who are 
afraid to stake their political lives can achieve 
nothing. It was better in the long run to fight on a 
straight progressive issue than to remain prisoners, 
waiting the usual fate of Social Democrats. 


*. * * 


My own summary would be something like 
this: If Morrison and Bevin are not really capab 
of doing anything inside the Government, and 
they would fight for Socialism outside it, then it 
would be clearly better for them to come out and 
look like an alternative Government on the 
Opposition Bench. But if it is true that on 
domestic issues they can accomplish something 
substantial inside the Government, and if, in 
spite of Wood’s speech, the Government can be 
induced by pressure to do more, then the best 
thing for the present is to form a watchful and 
determined opposition group which can make the 
Government see to it that it does not slip out of 
its hesitating commitments. 

* * x: 


The Government is making up now for any 
lack of recognition of the Red Army in the past. 
Listening on the wireless to the Albert Hall 
pageant, I thought that, once we had got over 
the pathetically unconvincing prologue, the 
description by Michael Standing was very 
effective. (I’m told the overdramatised shouting 
at the beginning did no harm because the Russians 
thought it an old British custom, and the British 
assumed it was Russian.) Mr. Eden’s speech con- 
tained a smaller percentage of clichés and a higher 
percentage of sense than one could have expected 
on such a very ceremonial occasion. How many 
people are there in England to-day of any party 
who could have conceived eighteen months ago of 
a day when the armed services of Britain would 
parade in the Albert Hall to pay homage to the 
Red Army? This recognition of Anglo-Soviet 
partnership is good. But the real issues are 
still unbroached. The military virtues, for which 
Russia is now properly praised, have nothing 
much to do with Socialism, and can be praised 
by the bitterest opponents of Socialism. The 
problems of post-war collaboration, of overcoming 
the isolationism in which al] countries, including 
Russia, -seek safety, when international diffi- 
culties seem great, are quite untouched. 

* * * 


A friend writes : I sat in Peterborough Cathedral 
on Sunday and admired its engineering, made 
visible to the eye vy the depredations of the 
Puritans. There are three tiers of superimposed 
Norman arches, and in the middle, an eighty-foot 
arch stout enough to take the thrust of a whacking 
great tower—as indeed it did till about 1890, 
when jt had to be rebuilt. And no dull notion 
of utility about it, the whole terrific structure 
made just for fun, just for glory, the greater glory 
of God—and, of course, of the Abbot. What 
would the young Russians think of it? I was 
wondering, when there smote my astonished ear, 
“Let us give thanks to God for the glorious 
Russian victories, and especially for the relief of 
Leningrad and Stalingrad and for the recapture 
of Rostov and Kharkov.” Times have changed, 
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indeed, and those prayers in an English cathedral 
were probably more impressive and even 
more surprising than the choirs in the Albert 
Hall. Not inappropriate, either. The Normans 
who built those arches were also great warriors, 
full of drive and self-confidence. They, too, 
imposed a structure by force; there remained 
the task of discovering the value of toleration and 
the virtues that are easily forgotten in victory. 

* * * 


Vera Brittain has written a moving as well as a 
factual pamphlet (One of These Little Ones, 
Dakers, 4d.) urging us all to do what we can 
to persuade the Government to agree to 
the dispatch of certain forms of famine relief 
to occupied Europe. This proposal has nothing 
to do with “breaking the blockade.” In fact 
the food that has been sent to starving Greece , 
and the American~relief that was allowed in 
unoccupied France have not in any way impeded 
the war; relief is carried on under the strictest 
rules, sent in neutral ships that could not other- 
wise be used, and is given to children in addition 
to the ration that they would get anyway. The 
scheme is not in any way tainted with the political 
dubieties of the Hoover scheme, 1940-1. 
Therefore the Nazis gain nothing and we gain a 
great deal. First we are relieved, if we have any 
conscience or imagination, from some of the 
misery of knowing that we are starving Europe ; 
we are creating a volume of gratitude that may 
be invaluable in the future ; we are saving from 
death or the apathy that precedes it many who 
may be our allies, and we are doing the most 
practical possible form of political warfare by 
showing that the Nazi regime means starvation, 
while the arrival of the Allies means sa#vation. 

* * * 


Eire, according to a friend of mine who has 
just returned, has changed little since I described 
conditions there a year ago. “It is still com- 
paratively a land ‘of plenty. The streets are 
paved with meat and flowing with wine, although 
no longer with milk, butter and honey. Sherry, 
in particular, is plentiful and good. On the other 
hand there is little tea and coal is so scarce that 
in the smaller hotels everybody has to have 
breakfast at the same time, as there is only enough 
fuel for one cooking. 

** Nobody seems to take the Government 
seriously. ‘Och, they are onlya lot of playboys’; 
but they take de Valera very seriously indeed, 
Although, according to the Constitution, a Prime 
Minister, in the hearts of the people he is more 
akin toa Fiihrer. Four out of five Irishmen are 
sincerely grateful to him for keeping them out of 
war. The attitude to the war is, in the last 
degree, ambiguous. The traditional hatred of 
the British expresses itself in delight at our 
discomfitures ; at the same time there is a whole- 
some fear of Nazi Germany. ‘ Thank God the 
English devils are beat at last,’ said my friend’s 
gardener in the autumn of 1940. ‘ But what 
shall we do if the Nazis come ?’ asked my friend. 
‘Och, shure, the British Navy won’t let ’em.’”’ 
If the conversation is not true, it is at any rate an 
authentic effort by Mr. Benjamin Trovato. 

* * * 

** Now they see which way the cat is jumping 
some of the Irish begin to feel a certain amount 
of apprehension as to their position after the war. 
Where, for example, is Ireland to figure on the 
scale of economic priorities? But they do not 
seem to regard the prospect very seriously. 
When taxed, they assure you that with a little 
more intensive cultivation, Ireland after the war 
can become wholly self-supporting, so there is 
no need to worry. Meanwhile, they are pre- 
occupied with their own politics, and England 
figures in their thoughts only when they wish to 
capitalise the wrongs of the past. ‘ Partition’ 
stil’ dominates every political conversation, for 
the Irish, it seems, can never forget the Six 
Counties. (America is unpopular at the moment 
because, by landing troops in Northern Ireland, 
she is considered to have affronted Irish neu- 
trality). I was asked to take the chair at a 
students’ debate on the motion, ‘ That Ireland’s 
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only hope for national unity lies in a 
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floods of talk about the man in the moon.” 
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DECLINE AND FALL 


“We want .. . gréatly improved consular services, 
equipped not only to analyse markets abroad . . . but 
ready to collaborate with industry’s 
and customers on the spot.’”’—Mr. 
February 14th. 
UR envoys may no longer shine, 

Heirs to a diplomatic line 

And proud tradition. 

His Excellency’s beams are shorn, 

His wasted talents must adorn 

A business mission ; 

Renouncing his Imperial creed 

He barters with the lesser breed. 


Democracy’s Ambassador 

For export trade need be no more 

A titled person. 

O phantoms of a vanished day ! 

O Crewe! O Salisbury! O Grey! 
O shade of Curzon ! 

It is a task no longer ours 

To hold the scales between the Powers. 


tatives 
Morrison, 


Can we past influence renew 
With sovereignties allergic to 
Our world examples ? 

No more. Once arbiter of kings, 
Té=day His Excellency brings 

A case of samples. 

Othello’s occupation’s gone 

But customers are waited on. 


The tactics of the téte-a-téte, 
Skill in manoeuvres delicate 

And confidential, 

The exercise of brilliant tact, 

The technique of the secret pact 
Are not essential. 

Compelled his courtly réle to drop 
His Excellency keeps a shop. 


No more by methods indirect 

Can he great powers or small infect 

With Anglomania. 

Farewell the old diplomacy ! 

Farewell finesse a long good-bye 

To Ruritania. 

Gone with the wind his past prestige, 

He stoops to trade. Noblesse oblige ! 
SAGITTARIUS 
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A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to R. W. Browne. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


Hypnotism and psychology are twin brothers. 
"Fhat is why we claim that the birch rod will have a 
more steadying effect than all the juvenile courts 
ever instituted.—Stirling Fournal and Advertiser. 


The richest cat in the world, the ginger one 
which (as reported in last week’s Sunday Dispatch) 
was left £4,000 by his owner, Mr. Alfred Sadler, a 
recluse, still cannot be traced.—Sunday Dispatch. 


The programme includes a SAD and HEART- 
RENDING tale of an EARNEST young pacifist (it might 
be you !) and many other diversions. Admission by 
programme from 8 Endsleigh Gardens.—Advert. in 
Peace News 


This little book . . . is intended for the girl of 
fairly wealthy circumstances—one of whose domes- 
tic help consists of at least two maids. She is 
expected to be leading a life in which hunting, 
winter sports and many social engagements are a 
recognised feature.—Boodk review from Stationery 
Trade Review 


LORD. ODIVIES. 


Colonial Governor. He refused on the ‘ground 
that this Colonial Governor was a very clever man 
who had never said a foolish thing, but had never 
done a wise one. He then went on to write about 
the conditions in the West Indies. He said that 
the curse of the West Indies had been the aliena- 
tion of the land to large private landowners, and 
that the islands will not bé prosperous unless and 
until this private ownership of land is done away 
with and the land is made available for the workers 
to grow their own food on. 

This letter is, as I say, characteristic of Olivier. 
It shows that at the age of 80 and more, within 
a few days of his dea ~ he was still a Socialist, 
still thinking of the West Indies and its difficulties 
and problems, still impatient with the foolish 
cleverness of politicians, still expressing what he 
thought to be true without any regard of his own 
interests and not much regard for the feelings of 
his opponents. 

I cannot speak with personal knowledge of 
Olivier in his prime. He was over 60 when I 
first got to know him. His colonial career was 
then over, and he was a prominent member of 
the Labour Party and holding high office in 
Labour Governments. But he was one of those 
rare people who never grow old. He was also, I 
think, the very best type of Englishman. He was 
not, in fact, eccentric, but he had in him the stuff 
of which the eccentric Englishman is made, and 
in my opinion one of the greatest glories of the 
English or British tradition or way of life is that 
for hundreds of years it has produced the eccentric 
Englishman, the Englishman who is most English 
because he is not like any other Englishman, who 
is only like himself. He has his own views on 
every conceivable subject, and he likes other 
people to have their own and different views on 
those subjects; he expresses his own views, in 
and out of season, bluntly, not to say violently, 
and he is willing for other people to do the same ; 
he lives his own life in his own way and, if he 
wants to clean his own windows—even if he is a 
high official of the Colonial Office—he does so 
quite simply, without regard to the usual customs 
and conventions of society. These people are the 
antithesis of the machine-made, rubber-stamped 
products of Nazism or Fascism. Olivier was one 
of them, and he would have been the first person 
to be haled off to a concentration camp if Fascism 
had ever come to Britain. And as the Gestapo 
men haled him away, we should have heard him 
expressing his opinion of them and Fascism, 
clearly, kindly, and with considerable vehemence. 

Olivier came from the public school-Oxford 
class. He was a man of very considerable intel- 
lectual power. He passed into the Civil Service 
at the top of the list in the competitive examina- 


«they made him a determined democrat, a life-lop 
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tion, and no one can do that without considera) the 
brain power. He was already in the eighties of |g in th 
century a prominent Socialist. To be Me gentl 
nas ah yur gare tae wes 
particularly a colonial servant, sixty yea! 
soe; wen 5 vematinble; not 00: sey an eccernt 0 
combination. To succeed in the stiffe 
Service, to become the Governor of a Colony, anfimt 
to remain a Socialist, merely in theory ang neW- 
» but in word and deed, as (jj cons' 
did, was an extraordinary phenomenon. Olivier yy defo! 
was both intellectual and emotiona| iy #20 
it came from both his head and his heart At th 
head made him a Fabian; it convinced as O} 
intellectually that the complicated economiggHe® 
problems of modern society were i wo b 
the existing system, called capitalism liber 
they could only be solved by social ownershiqm me ¢ 
and control of the means of production. He Don 
never a Marxian Socialist, in the strict sense ; h@g®. 
was in this, as in so many things, characteristicaligg 9)“ 
English; he was a Fabiagg Wind 
Socialist the n 
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> 
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But it was his heart, his emotions, his likes an; 
i him a Socialist, just a 


lover of freedom, an obstinate defender of 4j 
agate That was why all through his offic; 
his books, he deferie 
+ ooge and — fought against political an 
economic privilege, and Tiaal-cavhienine « 
against such social evils or crimes, as th 
appeared to him, as economic exploitation or 1 
colour-bar. This love of freedom and equa 
was,, I say, not merely intellectual; there wa 
nothing doctrinaire about it. It was instinctivg 
in him. It was the thing which made him a 
eccentric Englishman. It was unthinkable 
him that a man should not be allowed to live hi 
own life in his own way, to say what he though 


And he was not one of those who desire to den 
to others what he claims for himself. The Asiati 
on the plains of Asia or the African in an Africa 
swamp or on a West Indian hillside was to him 
human being, just a human being with the sam 
kind of mind and body, the same capacities fo 
pain and pleasure, for civilisation or for barbarism 
as he himself or any of the people of Wiltshi 


among whom he lived. 

I do not propose to say anything in detail ogg 54S 
what Olivier did in his official capacity am % 
Governor of a West Indian Colony. The peopigg® 4 
of the West Indies know and can appreciate thagg ©" 
far better than I can. But I want to say this abougy YOU! 
him personally, because, unless it is said, onq™ teh 
cannot give a true picture of him as a man ogg SOT 
properly understand his career and achievements “84 
There was something of the knight-errant in himgg 4° 
a rather curious knight-errant, perhaps even som I am 
thing of Don Quixote. For many years he and 
a member of a Committee which dealt with colonia ‘ta 
problems, and of which I was secretary. Thesqg °°! 
kinds of committees may do good works, but theg™g ™ 4 
are dull and dusty proceedings. Olivier by tha by n 
time was an elderly and distinguished man, 4 °"4: 
Minister of the Crown, a Secretary of State fomg ¢ | 
India. But he would often blow into the Com# 
mittee, as it seemed to me, like a breath of fresigg™° | 
air. He was completely without pretentiousnesg™ Ut J 
or pomposity, but his physical appearance, higg ¥°rt 
great bulk, his very upright carriage, his goo r 
looks, and the vehemence of his words made hing 4¢U 
a formidable member of a committee. He alwaygg 5° 
had a very definite view of what should or shoul certa 
not be done. As I listened to the torrent of higg ‘han 
speech urging this view upon the Committee, Ig? %™ 
often felt that part of the fire and energy of hisg ‘ss 
advocacy was due to the fact that he was reall} illus 
a knight-errant. He likea to fight‘ against thq@g Ver 
dragons and the ogres, and the stronger they wer deni 
the more he enjoyed the fight; it was the weak dst 
the oppressed, the under-dog who appealed to him jg “ok 
he was always eager to put on his armour andg 
sally out to the Colonial Office or the House cig Who 
Lords, where he could rescue the distressed damsel built 
or even sometimes tilt at windmills. ow 


Old people are nearly always conservative, and 
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those who are most ive, most to the Left 
igentiemen.- As we get older the arteries of our 
harden, our joints become stiff, and 
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the man who sometimes takes a tilt at a windmill— 
as he was when a callow youth. 
LEONARD WOOLF 


SMASHERS 


] mera little man the other night, one of the 
gardeners in a big house in which some soldiers 
had been billeted for two nights during 
manceuvres; and he said to me, “ Terrible 
damage they did. They took a chair just like 
that ’—pointing to one of the chairs in the inn— 
“and smashed it up to light fires. They took the 
shelves out of cupboards and did the same with 
them. It wasn’t as if it was necessary. There 
was plenty of firewood in the place.” 

There is no denying that an unoccupied house 
makes an extraordinary appeal to the destructive 
instincts. Small boys feel an irresistible longing 
to smash the windows. Thieves accept the 
absence of a tenant as a good reason why they 
should break and enter and remove any of the 
fittings and lead piping that previous thieves have 
left. And even soldiers—the most highly 
disciplined men, presumably, in any civilised 
country—are, if half the stories told about 
billeting are true, frequently tempted to smash 
anything in the house that there is an excuse for 
smashing. 

Some people may think that the use of furniture 
as firewood is due merely to laziness; but I 
cannot believe that even the most indolent man 
would think it easier to break up a chair than to 
fetch a few logs from the wood-pile. Most of the 
stories one has heard suggest that the people who 
engage in smashing things do so not through 
indolence but as a delightful form of activity. 
Iam not sure that, if I had been a bolder child 
and less afraid of the police, I myself could have 
refrained from smashing the window of an 
occasional street lamp or a pane now and then 
in a neighbour’s greenhouse. I have done both 
by misadventure during a game with a hard ball, 
and, in spite of my terror, the noise made by 
the breaking glass was stimulating. The only 
occasion on which I pulled a cricket ball through 
one of the school windows cost me half a crown, 
but I think it afforded me more than half a crown’s 
worth of pleasure. 

The love of destruction is probably almost as 
natural as the love of tobacco. People who do 
not smoke would say that it is more natural. We 
certainly learn to destroy at an even earlier age 
than we learn to smoke. How often one has seen 
a tiny child defacing a wall-paper with meaning- 
less pencil scrawlings! How many excellent 
illustrated books have had their pictures inked 
over and their pages torn by the undisciplined 
denizens of the nursery! This instinct for 
destruction lasts with a good many people into 
adolescence and leads to the mutilation of posters 
on the hoardings. There are many children, too, 
who take pleasure in knocking down the houses 
built of wooden bricks by their contemporaries. 
The ruin of a temple is music in their ears. 
They are disciples, not of Apollo, but of Apollyon. 


ingenious 
a clock to pieces. I doubt this 
explanation, however. If destructive children are 
merely educating themselves, how does it come 
that, as they grow older, they continue to have 
a heartier appetite destruction than their less 


things since the first dawn of intelligence. I 
never met a knocker-wrencher in Belfast 
Dublin whom I did not like, but I cannot 


of the men of earlier years who used to put india- 
rubber in the classroom stove and so destroy for 
the rest of us the amenities of learning. 

. We had some astonishing evidence of the con- 
tinuance of the destructive instinct into later life 
in an account recently given in the House of 
Commons by. Mr. Noel Baker of what has 
happened on the Scottish railways during the 
last three months. More than 2,000 railway 
carriage windows, he said, had been broken ; 
1,500 window straps had been torn or cut, 1,000 
war-time lampshades had been broken or damaged. 
And in 1942 more than 43,000 electric bulbs had 
been broken or stolen from trains in Scotland. 
During the same period the upholstery in 320 
compartments had been cut, 8,600 windows were 
smashed, and 19,000 window straps were cut. It 
may be argued that many of the bulbs stolen are 
evidence of the prevalence of the thieving rather 
than of the destructive instinct, and that even 
the window straps may have been taken mainly 
for the purpose of sharpening razors. But how, 
on similar lines, can we explain the smashing of 
nearly 9,0c0 windows ? Even the 43,000 bulbs, 
we are told, were not worth stealing, since most 
of the bulbs were useless for household purposes. 
Still, let us concede that the thieves may have 
stolen the bulbs under a misapprehension, and 
may somewhere in their beings have been moved 
by a ‘desire to make a happy fireside clime for 
weans and wife. Even so, however, no apology 
of the kind can be invented for the 8,000 or 9,000 
smashed windows. With the best will in the 
world one cannot take home a smashed railway 
carriage window to one’s weans and wife. 7 

Hence we may as well face the fact that the 
vandal is not merely a historical character who 
lived—arid disappeared—several centuries ago. 
The vandals may have disappeared as a race, but 
their soul keeps marching on, and inspires human 
beings all over the world to keep alive the 
spirit of the first practitioners of one of the 
permanent pleasures of mankind. I cannot help 
thinking that Cromwell’s soldiers must have 
enjoyed knocking the noses off the figures on 
tombs, not merely for religious reasons, but, as it 
were, for the fun of the thing. Did even 
Savonarola—whom, though I know very little 
about him, I adore—experience no elation of 
Apollyonic pleasure in seeing the jewels flung to 
destruction in the Bonfire of Vanities ? 

After all, at the Wembley Exhibition one of the 
most popular stalls was a stall at which for a 
small sum one was allowed to throw hard balls 
at crockery and delf ornaments with no other 
motive than to smash them to pieces. Until 
recently, at the end of the Eton and Harrow 
cricket match at Lord’s, small boys were allowed 
to smash tall hats for nothing. We have evidence 
as strong of the love of destruction for destruc- 
tion’s sake in the way in which, in the early days 
of the Kingston by-pass, newly planted trees along 
the route were uprooted and smashed by young 
men who, whatever their faults, were at least 
enjoying themselves. 

More than one owner of a country estate, having 
opened his grounds to the public, has been com- 
pelled to close them again, not only because of 
the litter that was left, but because of the general 
destruction of plants that was one of the amuse- 
ments of many of the visitors. Even in my own 
law-abiding city there used to be a notice hung on 


‘considered a dramatist. 
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the lime trees in some of the streets saying : 
“ Please protect what is devoted to your enjoy- 
ment.” This surely suggests that there is some- 
thing in the nature of man that makes him long 
to destroy even the pleasantest things in life, such 
as trees and birds and butterflies. 

No doubt, educationalists and psychologists 
have told us a great deal about the destructive 
instinct ; but I have not had time to read them. 
The prevalence of destructiveness that has 
become increasingly evident since the outbreak 
of war makes one wonder, however, what the 
schools, public or otherwise, have been up to in 
the last fifty years and more that they have done 
so little to tame the Apollyonic instincts of their 
nurslings. I cannot believe that their failure is 
due simply to the prominence given to Greek and 
Latin studies. I have known many a Greek 
scholar who would have thought twice before 
smashing a window in a railway train. Even the 
ever-growing inroads of science in the curriculum 
can hardly be blamed for the slashing of 
upholstery. Obviously, however, schoolrnasters 
have not yet learned the secret of teaching all 
human beings except imbeciles how to behave 
in railway trains, or the importance of hesitating 
— using somebody else’s furniture to light a 

e. 

I do not know the secret myself. Perhaps the 
best thing would be to hold classes in destruc- 
tiveness in which boys were allowed to smash 
things day after day, term after term, till they 
became as sick of smashing things as of algebra 
and poetry. Even then, however, it is to be 
feared that boys would continue for some time to 
be boys—the worst of all things that boys can be. 

: & 


A MONTH IN-THE COUNTRY 


T urcenev wrote this delightful and well-nigh 
perfect play, which is now to be seen at the 
St. James’s Theatre, in 1850, when he was thirty- 
two. It was no doubt his devotion to Mme. Viar- 
dot, the opera singer, who was the younger sister 
of the still more famous Malibran, that led him 
into writing for the theatre. I cannot find out 
what sort of a reception A Month in the Country 
first met with, but it was revived with success in 
1872 in Petersburg and itis this revised version 
which Elisaveta Fen has now so well translated 
and Mr. Emlyn Williams adapted. On that 
occasion Turgenev refused to come before the 
curtain on the ground that he did not wish to be 
He was one of those 
writers who ignore the opinions of the world, fa- 
vourable or unfavourable, about their work. When 
Oxford University first offered him a degree he re- 
fused, saying that it was absurd—his books were not 
yet known in England. Still, it is likely that 
he would have thought it even’ more foolish of a 
University to bestow that honour on Mr. P. G. 
Wodehouse! Four years later he did gratefully 
accept a degree. 

I mention these little episodes because they 
show his character, which tells in his work also 
that he was dissatisfied with his plays. As an artist 
he thought he did better in a form which allowed 
of a slower tempo than drama. He only 
wrote one other play of any importance, The 
Parasite. 

However, years after its first revival and 
Turgenev’s death, A Month in the Country was 


again performed, this time for a generation which 
was plauding Chehov at the Moscow Art 
Theatre. Ever since, it has been recognised as 


the. forerunner of that intimate psychological 
naturalistic drama in which Chehov excelied, and 
(pace the author) as a little masterpiece. In some 
respects it gives me more aesthetic sdtisfaction 
than even the plays of Chehov, the form of which, 
however subtly adapted to ends, is perhaps some- 
times a little too loose to represent drama at 
its tip-top best. Or (since in some moods I 
should want to retract that) let me say that A 
Month in the Country, in addition to possessing 
some of Chehov’s finest qualities, has a suavity 
and grace peculiar to the conventions, both social 
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and theatrical, of a period that had more sense of 
form. And then is its theme. 


insight into life was a blen i 
pathy. But his irony was never cruel—in this 
it differed from that of his famous French con- 


consequence 
of the character, and never directed by a plot 
or a fable—Chehov’s method of construction. 
The setting is Chehovian, but this is R 
country-house life in the cighteen-forties, not 
eighteen-nineties. The gentry are still sure of 
themselves. The atmosphere is not yet sultry 
with self-reproach and sighs after a future when 
life will be really life. Yet the types are not 
unlike Chehov’s. There is the landowner himself, 
absorbed in his farming and bothered by peasant 
incompetence ; an honest gentleman this Yslaev, 
rather unobservant. He leaves fine shades to 
his wife and his intellectual friend Rakitin. 
There is the old lady of the house, his mother, 
who is a slave to cards, not magazines, like her 
counterpart to come. There is the incompetent 
local doctor, who earns more meals by his talk 
than his practice. (How delightfully well Mr. 
Ronald Squire played him!) Illyich Shpighelska 
is not an aspiring, intellectual failure, full of self 
pity, like his counterpart of the Nineties, but a 
shrewd practical toady, not subservient except by 
calculation, who knows himself inside out, and 
is neither surprised nor depressed at what he 
knows. ‘Then there is a colourless, snuff-taking 
docile “companion,” Lizaveta (a little part, 
but one worth filling as Miss Hindle filled it), in 
whom the doctor perceives the makings of a useful 
wife. QO course there is no question of her 
refusing, but he wants to make sure that she 
understands beforehand his requirements, and, 
since they will always live together, what sort of a 
man he is: he is not the easy-tempered spritely 
fellow she has seen at the tables of the rich. This 
betrothal scene has contrast value in the play. 
Love may be life—still a silver wedding speaks 
for itself. Then, there is a poor relation in the 
house, a ward. Vera is a candid, happy, pretty 
child of seventeen. I am glad to say that Miss 
Denham was—dquietly and naturally—Vera. She 
acted particularly well at a moment when she 
must become suddenly, pathetically, stony ; 
but there is another moment when she might have 
allowed herself ferocity of contempt towards her 
foster-mother and rival. Of course, this being a 
mid-nineteenth-century Russian household it in- 
cludes also a German tutor. (Mr, Schiller wins 
three well-deserved laughs.) Lastly, there is the 
beautiful précteuse Natalia, Yslaev’s wife (Miss 
Valerie Taylor), her little boy, and another prime 
character into whom Turgenev put what Mme. 
Viardot had already made him suffer—Rakitin 
(Mr. Michael Redgrave), the cultivated friend 
of the family; the weak, generous, penetrating, 
wistful adorer of the susceptible but stately 
Natalia. She has heard the fatal thirty bells 
(thus they used to speak of a woman’s age in 
those days), but all she knows of love as yet is a 
dream drawn from gazing into Rakitin’s adoring 
eyes and listening to his conversation. When she 
did fall in love she did not know what on earth 
was the matter with her! He knew at once, poor 
man, and though it excruciated him, he tried to 


in 
rE 


help her, poor thing. The kind and gracious lady « 


found herself suddenly behaving with tortuous 
meanness ; coaxing confidence from a child who 
regarded her as a mother, in order to snatch from 
Vera the chance of happiness. No wonder she 
cries out to Rakitin, ““O don’t let me despise 
myself!’’ The theme might be described as 
that of Balzac’s Mardtre, a struggle between a girl 
and a mature woman for a young man; but if after 
seeing the play you are satisfied with that, you 
will have missed the beauty of it. What happens 
in the heart of Rakitin is just as important. 
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old famous man an early phot 
It was that of an extremely vital, handsome youth. 
He looked at it some time, then said, “ Now I 
—— why women sometimes behaved so 
od y.” 

Beliaev is a difficult part. Mr. Gill acts his 
clumsiness and sincerity, but does not convey 
that exuberant happiness which I am certain 


her own love. 
make an impression on him, he not only consents 
to stay, but in the next act puts on his fine clothes. 
(Here the producer made a mistake; Beliaev 
should appear not a magnificent dandy, but a 
a workman’s son in his clumsy unbecoming best.) 
Rakitin has no difficulty in convincing him that 
he is not being true to himself, and that he had 
better go. Meanwhile Natalia’s husband has 
surprised her sobbing on Rakitin’s shoulder, 
who quite truly admits to his old friend that he 
loves her. He offers to take himself off, and saves 
the situation. 

As may be inferred, everything depends upon 
Natalia and Rakitin. I hope, it will be inferred 
from this notice that those parts must have been 
well sustained. Indeed, Miss Valerie Taylor was 
quite admirable whenever she had to be the high- 
flown or the high-handed lady, but there was 
not enough desperate abaridonment in her ges- 
tures when she had to lose her poise. Beneath 
the précieuse Natalia lay a child of nature. Rakitin 
was intelligently tender, sadly ironical and beauti- 
fully considerate—just what he should be; 
but there are moments in his part too, when he 
should lose self-control. Notably when Natalia 
is staring at her tear-stained face in a mirror, 
thinking doubtless that no one could love such a 
dishevelled old hag, while he, kneeling beside 
her, has poured out his selfless devotion. Sud- 
denly, she turns upon him: “I haven’t heard a 
word you said.” Then I should have liked to 
see Mr. Redgrave spring up with a scream or groan 
(his role as guide, philosopher and friend shattered,) 
rampage in agony for a minute or two till he could 
collect himself again. 
play and its performance were! 

DESMOND MACCARTHY 
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THE MOVIES 


“ The Circus,” at the Tatler 

“ Algiers,” at London Pavilion 

“ The Navy and the Nation,” March of Time 
The new films this week are old. Algiers cashes in 

on victory and defeat in North Africa, and is a good 

thriller of 1938 vintage, with Boyer, Hedy Lamarr and 

Sigrid Gurie lighting up the native quarter. It 

compares not badly with Casablanca. But no one who 





But what a treat the. 
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seen Pepe le Moko—of which it is a vulgar ada 
ae 

instead a visit to the Tatler. Thy 
remarkable documentary, One Day of War, recently 


of which date 
half as bed ss the Notices 
be - am _ peculiatly 
moments in this film 
their patchwork of walt 
eee aoe aie eee 
the audience. The shot of a dejected “ artiste’ with 
her garish poster in the background, is cinema of , 
high order. During the present slump, the crumb; 
offered by The Circus are by no means to be despised, 

Navy and the Nation, 1943, is one of the most 
brilliant “‘ March of 


Time” shorts I have seen. A 
variety of material has been packed into the 


Le 


great 
-cfisp narrative, and one finds again—what seems 1 
have been 


e oe lately from this series—the touches 
imagination. The shots of the 
bombed pM long of the girl worker against a 
spangled background of factory lights, of curtains 
blowing in the empty corridor of a destroyer, add 
magic to exciting fact. The emphasis is on service 
co-operation and production in factory and shipyard, 
but a thread of story—the men on a “ tin-can ”’ des- 
troyer in search of submarines—holds the material 
together. This film will be shown at the Empire 
next week. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“The Merchant of Venice,” at the New Theatre 

This play has a natural tendency to come apart, 
amd Mr. Frederick Valk’s performance as the Jew 
at once disintegrates and decorates the present Old 
Vic production. His acting has breadth, authority 


The Trial Scene fails (as far as it can fail) because the 
gay young people at one side of the court, pulling 
serious faces for a moment, seem as safe from unhappy 
endings as figures in a shiny-paper serial: Shylock 
advances on them from another world, a creature as 
remote and damned as Caliban, Miss Kay Banner- 
man as Portia gives an intelligent performance. She 
cannot dominate Shylock, because she is a feather- 
weight altogether out of his class, but given the limits 
of a certain style of personality she does extremely 
well. It is a pity that the producer allowed her so 
much roguishness with her companions in the early 
scenes ; if Portia is to convince later on, the part needs 
ballast here. One suspects that Renaissance young 
women skipped altogether the sub-deb. stage of their 
development. Mr. Lee Fox made a pleasant Bassanio, 
with a charm rather too simple for the part; Mr. 
Noel Willman’s Lorenzo could have lent him a little 
dash. In the small part of the Prince of Aragon Mr. 
James Pugh acted with assurance and point, and Mr. 
Andrew Leigh’s Lancelot Gobbo was another ripe 
little performance. The dresses were good, the 
settings adequate if unexciting but accents of produc- 
tion were curiously lacking ; the play needs variation 
and a sharper focus. 


Correspondence 
WHIPPING 
Sir,—Last Thursday, at question time, Mr. 


Sorensen was informed by Mr. Amery that between 
August 9th and November 30th, 958 sentences of 
whipping were imposed in British India, excluding 
the United Provinces. _ Sir Patrick Hannen suggested 
that questions of this kind on the Order Paper created 
serious disturbances in India. 

Those who know the elementary facts about the 
history of deterrent punishment, and in particular 
those who studied the Report of the Departmental 
Committee on Corporal Punishment which unani- 
mously recommended the abolition of the power o! 
the courts to order whipping, know that there is n° 
foundation in fact for the belief in the exceptional 
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ANTI-SEMITISM . 


we are grateful for what Jewry has given to the world 
of art and letters. 
It is, therefore, the more regrettable that at the 


Somehow or other, they continue to have money, and 
to use it to the detriment of the ordinary English 


anti-Semitism, a disgraceful reaction, is growing at 
a really frightening rate. This is cruelly unjust to 
the good, hard-working Jew. 

Is there any solution? The cure, if possible, must 
come from within the Jewish,community. Perhaps 
among the Rabbis some campaign might be started, 
which would make these weaker brethren realise 
what result their conduct has. Be that as it may, I 
merely state what I know to be the case, and some- 
thing that I myself, together with many others, 
deeply deplore in the interests of a gifted and kindly 
people. EUGENIE FoRDHAM 

34 Heathway Court, N.W.3. . 


[We have received several similar letters from people 
whose opinions deserve serious attention. They are 
fully alive to the grave political danger of anti- 
Semitism and are not themselves anti-Semitic. But 
they charge some sections of the Jewish community 
with a number of social faults ; these, it seems to us, 
can be summarised by saying that some Jews, particu- 
larly in areas where refugees congregate in considerable 
numbers, have bad, or at least unEnglish manners, 
behave inconsiderately and selfishly to their neigh- 
bours in shops and buses and generally make them- 
selves unwisely conspicuous. Xenophobia easily 
spreads in wartime. Similar complaints. are made 
about some Americans in this country.—Eb., 
N.S. & N.] 


“ THEY ” 


Str,—Thank you for “ Who Are ‘ They’?”; we 
will do well to base our thoughts on this lucid exposi- 
tion of, the dangers and problems which face us and 
the fears which instead of strengthening our resolve, 





too often undermine us. Your list of “ they’s ” was 
almost comprehensive, but not quite. Haven’t you a 
thoughtful word for “we and they”’ in the Army? 
“They ” are also the men who, consciously or other- 
wise, damp down the potentially enormous surge of 
progressive feeling amongst those who have been 
called away from all the accepted comforts of life to 
build a better and brighter world for Benns to breed 
in. I agree entirely wi 
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of social progress are kept well in the background, and 
one more step is taken towards the passively acquies- 
cent post-war population which is to forget so con- 
veniently, in the sober days of peace, the lessons and 
objectives which only great struggles like this can 


I am not a grouser or seditious disbeliever in the 
British Army or its methods. With experience on 


traitor among “them” who let in ABCA with its 
seeds of disaster? Never mind, Sir James is watching 
with fatherly wisdom and that crack in the traditional 
structure will be hard to convert into a floodgate. 

So please do not neglect this stronghold of “ them ” ; 
if attacked from within its value to you may be in- 
calculable ; otherwise it will bar your way. 

In passing, we are provided here with all the best 
papers—from the Tatler, with its moronic full-page 
photographs to dozens of Daily Sketches and Sunday 
Dispatches. No Herald or Worker, Reynolds News 
or Chronicle is to. be found within the portals. 
How comes it, then, that on the table before 
me as I write is the NEw STATESMAN AND NATION ? 
Have you, sir, an agent working within? I hope so; 
we need one. CapET 


JENNIE LEE AND THE I.L-P. 


Str,—Only a man ignorant of the facts or blinded 
by narrow political prejudice could write, as does 
Fenner Brockway in your last week’s issue, ““ No one 
can complain because the I.L.P. nominated a candidate 
in Central Bristol.” The voting figures make it abso- 
lutely plain that the intervention of the I.L.P. effec- 
tively “ sabotaged” the progressive cause and turned 
a strong probability of a Socialist win into a comfort- 
able majority for the Tories. 

Jennie Lee would have beaten any ordinary Tory 
political candidate in a straight fight, and the Tories 
knew it. Their “trump” card was to put up the 
widow of the former member (a modern “ Lady 
Bountiful ” of considerable charm), and use the stnti- 
mental value of her bereavement, together with the 
fact that she was crippled some years ago as a result 
of a hunting accident, and now has to use a wheeled 
chair. The Tories left none of their traditional 
electioneering methods unused. The “ high spot ” of 
their campaign occurred on Polling Day, Thursday, 
February 18th, the very day on which 119 of their 
Labour “ allies ” revolted against the Tory massacre 
of the Beveridge Report. They spent Polling Day 
parading Lady Apsley round the constituency in an 
open car, festooned with the national colours, red, 
white and blue, and preceded by a loudspeaker pro- 
claiming in shameless and stentorian tones, “ Vote for 
Lady Apsley and the Beveridge Report.” (Sir Samuel 
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at least had the grace to wait till the 1935 
was over before “doing his stuff” with 
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. Laval 
Jennie defeated by means of a scurrilous 
campaign personal and political vilification con- 
ducted against her in the working-class districts of the 
division. We could have “ scotched ” this campaign 
if it had come solely or even primarily from the Tories. 
What beat us was the fact that the I.L.P. waged this 
campaign with even greater venom and thoroughness 
than the Tories. In fact, there is ample evidence to 
show that the I.L.P. candidate so misjudged the elect- 
ors of Central Bristol as to delude himself into the 
belief that these ignoble tactics would take him to the 
top of the poll. Actually, Central Bristol treated him 
with the indifference which he deserved, but he 
succeeded in confusing the issues sufficiently to 
dishearten a good many Socialist workers and voters, 
and so let the Tory in. 

It is probably too much to hope that a £150 penalty 
and the ignominy of “losing their deposit” will 
teach the I.L.P. irresponsibies anything. But at 
least it is likely to teach the electorate to be on its 
guard against an organisation which so patently plays 
into Reaction’s hands. 

Moreover, though the I.L.P. succeeded in prevent- 
ing a Socialist win in Central Bristol, they could not 
stop Jennie conducting the finest educational campaign 
for Socialism which Bristol has had for many years. 
And the election campaign has brought into contact 
with one another a grand body of progressive workers 
who will be invaluable in the future, either as a spear- 
head to a militant Socialist Labour Party, or if Labour 
abandons its Socialist principles, as a rallying point 
for the progressive cause. R. St. JoHN READE 

3 Oakland Road, 

Bristol 6. 


RE-EDUCATION OF GERMANY 


Str,—There is one flaw in Dr. Julian Huxley’s 
discussion of German re-education : he speaks of the 
enrolment of German youth “ on the basis of service.” 
Those who have had long experience in training young 
people know that the idea of service is of slow growth, 
and has to be carefully fostered. It is doubtful if 
there is even a rudimentary conception of the meaning 
of service amongst those who have been subjected to 
Nazi training during the past decade. To them a 
Service Corps would be another version of their own 
Labour Camps, with the added irritation of a foreign 
origin. They would simply think of it as the labour 
imposed on the vanquished by the victor. There is, 
however, an older and healthier tradition in Germany 
which suggests a more hopeful way of approach : it 
may be called the Wandervégel tradition. This has 
existing associations over here. Before the war 
parties of members of the Camping Club, the Youth 
Hostels Association (linking up with the Jugend 
Herbergen), the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, the 
schools, and so on, camped and hiked in Germany. 
This offers a ready-made means of bringing boys and 
girls and young people together in outdoor living under 
conditions which promote friendliness and good will. 

Pressing as the German problem is, we must not 
let it take precedence over the far stronger claims on 
us of those nations now suffering under Nazi domina- 
tion. I can illustrate the conflict of claims by reference 
to the movement of which I know most—the Boy 
Scouts. We are a cosmopolitan movement ; in 1937 
there were Boy Scouts in 45 foreign countries— 
all training on the same principles ; and in that year 
some 14,000 Boy Scouts of this country caniped or 
hiked on the Continent, including Germany and 


Austria. At present we are making plans with 
Scoutmasters now here from occupied countries to 
revive the movement as soon as their native lands are 
freed. That is clearly our most obvious duty—to our 
fellow Scouts, so many of whom have camped with 
us. Our second duty (the order is one of obligation, 
not of time) is to take what share we can in the general 


relief work in ways according to our experience, such 
as running camps for children, etc. After this we 
hope to play our part in helping German Youth to 
free itself from the incubus of Hitlerism. Italy will 


be less difficult as we have some foundation to work 
upon; Austria will be even easier, as there was a 
flourishing Scout movement there before the 
Anschluss 
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This Scout policy seems to me to be in miniature 
a picture of the far vaster field. The occupied 
countries have the greatest of all claims on our services 
in helping them to re-establish their own ways of 
life. In Germany, apart from the influence of the 


Army of Occupation, such organisations as I hav 
instanced can do their part—not perhaps very large— 
towards breaking down the.Nazi fanaticism. There 
is no need for yet another organisation ; it would only 
mean more committees, with, of course, a Co-ordin- 
ating Committee! Let us build with the material at 
hand, and link up the past with the future through 
existing associations ; the generous outlook of Youth 
in its varied organisations will have full scope for 
expression, E. E. REYNOLDs, 

General Editor, The Boy Scouts’ Association 


Sir,—Dr. Julian Huxley’s striking article on 
German Education and Re-education contains the 
pregnant suggestion that there should be an Inter- 
national Youth Service Corps set up to help “ in all 
the odd jobs that are on the fringe of reconstruction,” 
in which young men of all nations could collaborate 
in common service. I should like to draw the 
attention of your readers to the experiment made on 
these lines, now over 20 years old, by the “ Service 
Civil Volontaire International’ whose centre is in 
Switzerland and whose British branch is called 
* International Voluntary Service for Peace.” 
© Nearly every year before the war, one or more 
schemes of service were set on foot on the Continent 
or in this country to repair damage done by flood 
or avalanche, or to improve a derelict site in a distressed 
area. The largest such scheme was in Liechtenstein 
where altogether 700 young men and women were 
engaged over several months for longer or shorter 
periods. The farthest afield was in India, where the 
leader, the great Swiss internationalist, Pierre Ceresole, 
and other volunteers, helped to build villages after 
the earthquake in Bihar, and succeeded in securing 
the support of both Congress and British. officials. 
Nationals of about thirty countries ghave taken part 
in one or more services. 

We can certainly bear out what Dr. Huxley says 
as to the educative value of such collaboration in 
“concrete tasks which are seen to be valuable.” 
I.V.S.P. ee to play its part in post-armistice 
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COLONIAL STYLE 


Sir,—Sir Herbert Baker’s admirable letter shows, 
if I may say so, that he is indeed a native of the tem- 
perate zone; which was my real point, somewhat 
loosely expressed. As regards Lusaka, it was built 
by a Dutch architect; as I have always 
understood, one of Sir Herbert’s admirers. The 
reference to porte cochére was due to a memory of a 
semicircular arrangement of classical columns in 
front of Government House: this was described as 
a porte cochére in the brochure prepared for the open- 
ing ceremony. But it is no use airing particular 
examples. Sir Herbert would be the first to admit, 
I am sure, that we do not as yet possess any specific 
tropical style. 

Since there seems to be some interest in this subject 
may I put forward a brief suggestion? The possi- 
bilities of colonial design should be an enticement to 
any good “smodern architect ; on the other hand, pro- 
longed colonial residence offers little or none to a man 
faced by the prospects of building in the English 
field. At the end of the war then perhaps the Imperial 
Institute or some other agency might send out a 
small group of young architects on a tour of the main 
colonial zones. There they would get first-hand in- 
formation of the technical problems involved, of native 
styles, of materials,-and of colonial conditions. They 
would find in South Africa a promising school of 
architecture. On return, they would prepare de« 
signs (not necessarily of buildings only) which could 
then be distributed in the form of a book to all Paiblic 
Works Departments and other interested bodies 
throughout the colonial empire. These plans might 
be ignored or they might lead toa certain uniformity, 
noted in North Africa by some observers ; but they 
might equally well have some of the effect of the 
eighteenth-century books of designs. And the idea 
seems not the most practical way of securing a real 
revolution in colonial style, doubly important when the 
1940 colonial Development Act comes into. effective 
operation, with its no doubt extensive building 
programmes. HENRY SWANZY 


SOMETHING WENT WRONG 


S1r,—I regret that Mr. Gollancz and the Macmillan 
Company were so ill-served by their advisers; but 
may I suggest that it is not a case of quot homines tot 
sententiae, but a question of fact? On the instances 
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which I quoted—and I could have quoted many mor 
—either Mr. Browne is wrong, or I am ; and it would 
not be difficult to ascertain which. ‘ 
Freeland, MARGARET COLE 
74, Holders Hill Road, 
Hendon, N.W.4. 


ARTHUR MACHEN 


Str,—March 3rd, 1943, will be the eightieth 
birthday of one of the most, distinguished living men 
of letters, Mr. Arthur Machen. His friends and 
admirers wish to honour the occasion by a birthday 
cheque, which will be of practical help to him. 
Subscriptions should be sent to Colin Summerford, 
clo Westminster Bank, 1, Stratford Place, W.1; 
cheques being payable to the “Arthur Machen 
Fund,” and crossed Westminster Bank (Marylebone). 

Max BEERBOHM EDWARD MARSH 

ALGERNON BLACKWOOD JOHN MASSFIELD 

WALTER DE LA MARE A. E. W. Mason 

T. S. Exior ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 

DesMOND MacCarRTHY MICHAEL SADLEIR 

COMPTON MACKENZIE G. BERNARD SHAW 


SUNDAY THEATRES 


Sir,—I have read with interest and entertainment 
the spirited and pointed reply to Mr. Arundell from 
Betty Martin and others. Their case does not strike 
me as “ All my eye.” It happens that I asked the 
question at the Conference at the House of Commons 
“Where does the pressure for Sunday openings 
originate ?”’ and then remarked that I had received 
a considerable number of letters from those opposed 
to such openings, and that the argument in all cases 
was based on religious grounds. It is.a fact that | 
got no enlightenment. 

I have replied to all the letters to the effect that 
there is much humbug about Sunday work generally, 
that a rest day once in a week is good for humanity, 
and that I should welcome further evidence. I await 
that evidence and, with respect to Mr. Arundell, he 
provides but little. 

The case against opening was put to us MPs 
with undecked firmness and I am sure some of us 
were impressed by it and the charm of audible 
ehocytion. T. Pr. BEAMISH | 
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Faber 


The Land of the 
Great Image 


MAURICE COLLIS 


A brilliant, absorbing historical narrative 
describing the 17th century travels of 
Friar Manrique along the Bay of Bengal. 
By the author of The Great Within and 
Siamese White. Illustrated. \6/- 





Sir Richard 
Livingstone 
EDUCATION 
FOR A WORLD ADRIFT 


The whole book is disturbing 


5s. net 


HABIT AND]: 
HERITAGE 


by Frederic Wood Jones, 
F.R.S., F.R.C.S. 








A DEMOCRATIC 
MANIFESTO 


EMERY REVES 





‘The beginning of intelligent 









The Psychology 
of Fascism 


PETER NATHAN 


A study of the human side of Fascism: 
people, their probl. ns and their attempts 
at solving these prot lems. 86 


Paratroops 
F. O. MIKSCHE 


Strategy and tactics of airborne troops, by 
author of Blitzkrieg. 

* For the serious student of military affairs 
there is at present no alternative to this 
book which is likely to win for itself a 
permanent place in the literature on the 
subject.” Times Lit. Supp. Revemennenees 

Diagrams. 


The Psychic ris 

PHOEBE PAYNE & L. J. BENDIT 
A fascinating book. Psychic sense, clair- 
voyance, etc., discussed in terms of modern 


psy — logy and neurology. Preface by 
L. A. G. STRONG. 76 














and provocative. It shows the 

poverty of our present achieve- 

ment and the timidity of our 

present standards, and sounds 

a warning while it points toa 

way of self-reform. 3s 6d net 
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Sir Richard Livingstone’s 
earlier book 
THE FUTURE IN 
EDUCATION 
has been one immediate cause 


of recent wide criticism and 
discussion of existing systems 


of education. 3s 6d net 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 








Professor Wood Jones believes 
that the light-hearted acceptance 
of some of the most widely dis- 
seminated but least firmly estab- 
lished teachings of science has 


played its part in bringing about 
the present state of human affairs, 
and asks—‘‘ Has not science pos- 
sibly led humanity astray in the 
matter of responsibility in here- 


dity ?”’ He maintains that con- 
trary to the teachings of science 
for the last half century acquired 
characters are inherited—a truth 
of vast sociological importance. 


KEGAN PAUL 














action is thinking. The be- 
ginning of thinking is in- 
telligent definition. Here is 
a book which defines the 
democratic problems with 
lucidity. It should make 
democracy as fresh and in- 
spiring to this generation as 
it was during its heroic in- 
ception. Mr. Reves has per- 
formed an invaluable service 
and I know of no book 
about the problems of a 
democratic world I should 
more vigorously recommend 
for the widest reading.’ 
RAYMOND GRAM SWING 
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in theirs.” 

-After the lesson was over, Miss Monroe went 
off with Miss Undset, who had just been made a 
prefect, and who was congratulating our teacher 
on a “ ringing indictment.” The rest of us got 
into a terrific argument. We all agreed it was a 
pity the novel was only three hundred years old 
and that Aristotle had not told us what we ought 
to do, though Shaw said Aristotle had never 
helped him in the theatre ; and Ibsen had to hold 
Strindberg back and take a knife out of his hands. 
Strindberg said women had been at him all his 
life and that to hear a woman say that “ the novel- 
ist’s explorations of man’s consciousness are more 
profound and subtle than those of the drama 
which must keep more or less to the surfaces of 
life” was murder in his ear. The English 
novelists were annoyed at Miss Monroe’s snubs 
to their traditions ; and, from Fielding to Henry 
James, said that faith and the sight of human 
personality as revealed by religious contemplation 
might be very reviving, but they had never 
been interested in it. The English apologised 
for their devotion to sociability in their novels, 
but compromise had always been an English 
weakness. We had perhaps made a fetish of 
thinking that, once the individual had been 
emancipated, he ought to make a point of being 
on good terms with his neighbours ; people who 
put the absolute before their neighbours usually 
ended in the courts. Even Huxley’s non- 
attachment, we said, was a sort of negative soci- 
ability ; it was the non-attachment of conversa- 
tion; mot peace at any price, but peace at prix 
fixe and all prices marked clearly on the goods— 
the Quaker idea. We had compromised even on 
the idea of original sin because, having so little 
pre-historical mythology, we simply did not 
believe in symbolism or understand myths. We 
left them to our Celtic department. We really 
believed in original gregariousness. Someone 





_*The Novel and Society. By N. Elizabeth Monroe. 
The University of North Carolina Press and Oxford 
University Press. 18s. 6d. 


the 1900s was more solid 
Court Road in 1920.” But we had a terrible 
row when teacher said we were responsible for 
undermining society. Some of us said we were 
what society had made us : we were expiating now 
the virtues of our grandparents. Others said, 
it was a novelist’s duty to undermine some 
societies and again that accurate prophets were 
always condemned as i . What would 
Miss Monroe have done about Swift? Strind- 
berg wanted to know whether an artist was not 
to be allowed to go mad ? 

One or two said the greatest writers had always 
reflected “the situation” of their times; the 
second-rate ones had evaded it. It wis so much 


tendency in any situation: there are always 
two contradictory ones. The great 
novelists had always begun by startling us by 
the freshness of their evidence, the idiosyncrasy 
of their metaphor; and although it is true that 
their philos6phy, whatever it.was, stimulated them 
to their evidence, we were rarely impressed 
by their philosophy itself. One might condemn 
the novelists from 1910 to 1930 for showing little 
interest in man as part of the human community, 
for presenting him as a force, an adumbration of 
moments, a limpid, fragile and irresponsible ego ; 
for making desire and not fruition the end of 
life. But in making this criticism, one must at 
the very least admit that novelists were reflecting 
with fidelity one of the effects of science on life 
and habit. The bad novelists stuck to convention. 
Miss Monroe holds that the Incarnation is a fact ; 
but the scientific revolution is a fact too, and if 
she thinks that science is destroying the civilisa- 
tion it has built, she must recall that religion 
burned men and women on behalf of the Incarna- 
tion, or complete human personality. The 
positive contribution to the novel in the last 
generation was autobiography ; we need not be 
dismayed that any mode of art has within itself, 
like all other organisms, the seed of its own decay ; 
for it also contains the seed of its successor. 

We all admitted that teacher had had it too much 
her own way with Sigrid Undset, that she had 
been shrewd about Edith Wharton and best of 
all on Virginia Woolf (not a granddaughter of 
Thackeray, whatever teacher may say) because 
there she had to be more cautious. You have to 
be deferential to culture. We agreed that a return 
to moral conflict in the novel was essential. We 
did not see why modern American literature 
should be slanged because it was naturalistic : 
it is a picaresque literature, the literature natural 
to a society in chaos, as one can see by a glance 
at 17th century, Europe: We doubted whether 
novelists could add a cubit to their stature by 
taking thought; they could add to themselves 
only by experience. Literature is the result of a 

i between man and the society he lives 
in; but it is not a romantic marriage freely 
chosen. It is an arranged marriage. History 
has arranged it. 

By this time the discussion had gone far 
beyond any control. We had caught teacher’s 
habit of not defining our terms and of wearing 
an I-know-what-I-know expression. (In the 
end, of course, that is all you can say about 
novelists or any artist; they do know what they 
know.) But it was noticeable how nobody had 
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smiled or laughed wheri teacher was there, and 
even she got into a fix about comedy; and in 
considering thé Greek tradition and classical 
values she quite forgot a writer called Aristo- 
phanes. She even had to agree that scepticism 
might produce great literature. And when the 
girls had gone, we said that, if one excepted 
Virginia, teacher had got together a collection of 
curiously safe talents for her discussion. Curious, 
because a Catholic writer of genius like Mauriac, 
would have made her case far better than a 
conscientious and tutorial medievalist like Sigrid 
Undset. But the thing that stuck in my throat 
was Miss Monroe’s remark that our materialistic 
mass society was incapable of hercism: there 
spoke the theological theorist of the college 
cloister. In the last three years it is not merely 
the stoicism but the heroism of mass society and 
its enormous personality that have been striking. 
Scientific culture has not produced cities without 
souls. Why is it, after leaving school, you dis- 
cover that so much of teacher’s learning is 
borrowed and so much of her wisdom hearsay ? 
V. S. PRITCHETT 


PILGRIMAGE IN MARXISM 


Time, the Refreshing River. By Josern NerEp- 
HAM. Allen & Unwin. 16s. 

This attractive book consists of eleven papers 
or essays on subjects varying from “ Laud, the 
Levellers and the Virtuosi” to an estimate of 
Whitehead’s Philosophy from the point of view 
of a biologist and from “A Revaluation of the 
Idea of Progress” to thoughts on the work of 
J. S. Haldane. Most of these essays and 
addresses are in the nature of prolegdmena to the 
exposition of a thesis or illustrations and applica- 
tions of a thesis already expounded. This thesis 
is set out in the first paper, “ Metamorphoses of 
Scepticism.” A word, first, on Dr. Needham’s 
manner ; let me say at once that in spite of their 
forbidding titles, Dr. Needham’s expositions are 
at all times agreeable and are sometimes exciting. 
Here is no mere collection of theorems or a bare 
presentation of facts, but a gay and vigorous 
dissertation, the reader of which participates in 
the gallop of an able mind at full stretch over 
dificult country. The book is adorned with 
frequent and apt quotations from contemporary 
poets and rises on occasion to passages of con- 
siderable eloquence. Dr. Needham is, in fact, a 
first-rate advertisement of his own principle that 
the scientist should not stick to his last, but has 
as much right as anybody else to take the whole 
field of human experience, including art, literature 
and religion, in his stride. Finally, the argument 
is strung on a thread of personal conviction and 
development which invests the book with the 
interest of an intellectual and spiritual Odyssey. 

Briefly the theme is as follows : in two previous 
books Dr. Needham has set out to explore the 
relations of science in general and biological 
science in particular to other forms of human 
experience. Broadly he came to two main con- 
clusions ; the first, that no one form of experience 
can claim “ to be a royal road to our appreciation 
of the world in which we live,” the second, that 
no comprehensive world-view “which would 
reconcile the conflicting claims of the forms of 
experience together ” is likely to be attained, or 
is, indeed, attainable. It was precisely in his 
denial of the possibility of a synoptic philosophy 
that Dr. Needham’s previous scepticism consisted. 
He has since discovered a principle of interpreta- 
tion within whose bounds the various forms of 
experience are brought together and, as the result, 
conclusions emerge which, though not absolutely 
true—for the principle forbids the notion of 


absolute truth—do at least apply throughout the 
whole contemporary field of human thought, 
organisation and action. The principle in question 
is that of the dialetic ; Dr. Needham, in fact, has 
become a Marxist, who finds within the all- 
embracing arms of the dialectical synthesis 


hospitable accommodation for all those elements 
which had previously refused to assimilate them- 
selves into a single world view, “ the evolutionary 
background, the materialist view of human 
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dienes the task of Eros in social progress, the 
revolutionary belief i in the future world of justice 
and comradeship.” 

It was the omission of ethics from his previous 
synthesis that constituted, as Needham now sees, 
its greatest deficiency. Why could he not fit them 
in? Because he thought of man purely as an 
individual. Think of him as an individual, and 
you are led to a pessimistic view in regard to the 
future of society, a conception of human nature 
which regards man as irremediably evil—to the 
doctrine, in fact, of original sin—and to the 
concept of another order of reality regarded as at 
once a haven and a heaven, as, that is to say, an 
escape from the imperfections and a goal for the 
aspirations of human nature. On this view, 
contemplation of the real, not action in the unreal 
world, becomes the true end of human nature. 

But “ immediately one begins to consider man 
under his social aspect” all these separate con- 
cepts fuse and “the germs of a unified world- 
view appear.” 

I cannot here follow Dr. Needham into his 
numerous applications of the dialectical principle. 
Some of these are highly ingenious, for example, 
his reconciliation of the secular controversy 
between Materialism and Vitalism in biology in 
terms of a doctrine of levels of vital organisation, 
each level demanding principles of interpretation 
which, valid at that level, are invalid both above 
and below it, or his demonstration of the recon- 
ciliation. and supersession of both scientific 
materialism and metaphysical idealism by the 
concept of “ dialectical levels in mature, the 
highest of them including all man’s highest 
experiences.”’ Dialectical materialism is itself pre- 
sented as a synthesis of these two partial doctrines 
which it supersedes. At this point one begins to 
look anxiously round for the contradictory 
tendency which is, presumably, lurxing in the 
heart of dialectical materialism. Has it, one 
wonders, yet made its appearance ? If so, wherein 
is it to be found ?- Is it perhaps in Fascism, and 
will the synthetic truth of the future be a dia- 
lectical reconciliation and supersession of both 
Fascism and Marxism ? Or is dialectical 
materialism the last word in thought as Com- 
munism is in social organisation, negating by the 
very fact of its own finality the doctrine of 
eternally emerging and opposing contraries which 
it affirms. It is in no cavilling spirit that I ask this 
question, for in the atmosphere of enthusiastic 
’ agreement evoked by the hearty cheers with which 
I greeted page after page of Dr. Needham’s book, 
the voice of the caviller is silenced. How timely, 


for example, is his demonstration of the relation 
between specialisation in science and reaction in 
virtue of his non-interference in 


pre Bag by indifference—and his conclusion, in 
ite weuiea “Bae tole and the Idea of 
the Holy,” that what in the long run matters both 
ethically and politically are neither institutions 
nor policies nor traditions, but individual men 
and women who are born, fall in love, see visions, 
struggle and die. 

I have one criticism. Dr. Needham is an 
optimist ; again and again he speaks in terms of 
high hope of man’s adventure. The evolutionary 
process, he says, works through individuals from 
Canfucius to Marx, “to implement the Promise 
occluded in the very of our world. 
The very title of his book implies that time is not 
an eternal recurrence, but the “‘ organiser of the 
City of God,” by which Dr. Needham means 
that, in spite of setbacks, “the curve of the 
development of human society pursues its way 
across the graph of history with statistical cer- 
tainty.” Progress, then, has a meaning ; some 
forms of experience are “ higher ” than others ; 
there is a goal for human effort and values by which 
we measure and appraise human experience on 
the way to the goal. Now a standard of measure- 
ment must be other than the process which it is 
invoked to measure. What place, then, one wants 
to know, is there for fixed and ultimate standards 
in a universe conceived exclusively as a developing 
dialectical process ? Pending a satisfactory answer 
to this question it is impossible to concede to Dr. 
Needham the use of the normative terms which, 
in spite of himself, he cannot help but use. 


C. E. M. Joap 
NEW NOVELS 

A Place in the Sun. By FRANK FENTON. 
Heinemann. 9s. 6d. 

Ellen Rogers. By JAMES T. FARRELL. Rout- 
ledge. 10s. 6d. 

Wife to Mr. Milton. By Rosert GRAVES. 
Cassell. 8s. 6d. 

The Bride Comes to Evensford. By H. E. 
Bates. Cape. 35. 6d. 


Since the last war the American novel has 
provided a series of damp squibs—Dos Passos, 
Faulkner, Dreiser, Farrell, Sinclair—the list 
could be sadly prolonged. There was every 
reason for expectations to be high. It is per- 
ennially assumed that European literature is 
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assumption has been that raw lay in the 
west. In the nineteenth century one tremendous + 
American book seemed a pioneering shaft sunk 
deep into new seams of vitality and imagination. 
oe ee ee oe ee oe me 

of any time—can compare with Mel- 
ville’s Moby Dick. But Melville had no suc- 
cessors, and it was not until this century that 
a native American tradition became apparent. 
It was this tradition—realist, tough, immensely 
ambitious in om | which was watched with 
eager admiration from England, and which has 
since run dry in a small+town wilderness without 


- one major novel to its credit. The respon- 


sibility is partly Hollywood’s. Nearly all the 
well-known American novelists of the inter-war 
period have been either directly associated with 
the film industry, or indirectly but powerfully 
affected by it. No influence could be more 
disastrous. The deplorable “News Reels” 
which are scattered through the works of Dos 
Passos are only the most self-conscious example 
of following a grossly false analogy. The am- 
bition is to cover the widest possible area at 
news-reel level, and the result is a desert. 

Within this barren tradition good novels have 
certainly been written—notably by the extreme 
individualist wing in the persons of Faulkner 
and Steinbeck. But the most interesting novels 
of the time have been outside the tradition 
altogether, isolated flames with a shape and hue 
all their own. The Tropic of Cancer, The Great 
Gatsby, The Bridge of San Luis Rey, even Carson 
McCuller’s Death in a Golden Eye—these books 
have little in common with each other, but still 
less in common with the great tomes of Sinclalr 
and Dos Passos. Yet they are all unquestionably 
American; all have a flavour which is unlike 
anything European. It may even be that a new 
tradition is in the womb, rich, exotic and in- 
dividual. Even the bitterest of the “ traditio 
novelists is at least a recessive product of the 
great boom. There is the arrogance, the super- 
ficiality, the size of great buildings and great 
fortunes. But Saroyan at his rare best, Scott 
Fitzgerald and the strange occasional products 
of such Paris Americans as Lawrence Vale, dive 
below the great American idol, below the clay 
feet of the idol, to the vivid imaginative life of 
individuals. 

Mr. Fenton’s book is well outside the tradition. 
There is no panorama of American life, but 
instead a rare and individual flavour. In outline 
the simple story of a cripple who migrates from 
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The author of Studs Lonigan is at work on a 
cycle of some fifty novels. One imagines that, 
given a long life, he will cover the States from 
Texas to Massachusetts and from the Dead-End 
Kids to Rockefeller. Here is Mr. Farrell covering 
wilful Ellen Rogers and devil-may-care Ed. 
Lanson : 
wy do like . . . I sometimes 
ndeek ee ale ben dae oe 

ite pre-occupations is to stroll 
around a graveyard. On a moonlight night they 
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tion were so bewildering. 


Ed, it should be pointed out, isn’t meant to. 
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river has begun to flow in 
t is too weak to break through 
valley. It is significant that Mr. 
again write an historical novel, and 
time ?) in archaic language ; that 
es should re-write the tale of Scrooge in 
terms of charming dignity and nostalgia. 

The first Mrs. Milton tells her story with high 
spirits and an endearing bias. Her language is 


not displeasing in itself but full of uncomfortable 
conclusions for the modern reader. Why should 
Mr. Graves attempt this tour de force, particularly 
when he finds it necessary to append a glossary ? 
Surely modern English is quite as rich and subtle 


f 


of a tradition is 
seldom better seen than in this devotion to the 
irrelevant. For the rest, Wife to Mr. Milton is 
a clever and engrossing book; the people are 
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remarkably alive and the lyrical descriptions have 
the of Mr. Graves’s poetry. 

. Bates’s short story has a fine elegant 
shape, covering with formidable skill a period of 
thirty years in only twice as many pages. It is 
the tale of an ambitious mean-spirited woman 
struggling for powerin a provincial town. Mrs. 
Cartwright succeeds in buying up the neigh- 
bouring shops, enlarging her stores, acquiring 
acres of slum property and the hatred of the whole 
town. Unlike Scrooge her conversion comes too 
late, and her heart is opened in vain. A word, 
significantly frequent in novel reviews, is too 
insistent to be avoided: “restraint.” Mr. 
Bates is a master of restraint, and in a period of 
over-exu how welcome that would be. 
To-day, things are different. 

They use the snaffle and the curb all right 

But where’s the bloody horse ? 

Of the «novelists under review, only Mr. 
Fenton seems to be riding some sort of ia- 
determinate colt. PHILIP TOYNBEE 


A SOCIAL PARAGON 


Admiral’s Widow. Being the Life and Letter: 
of the Hon. Mrs. Edward Boscawen from 
1761 to 1805. By BRic.-GENERAL CECIL 
ASPINALL-~OGLANDER. Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d. 


“Each art of conversation knowing, 
High-bred, elegant Boscawen. .” 
wrote Dr, Burney during the course of a some- 
what elephantine eulogium on his patronesses, 
the Bas Bleus. The whole coterie was eminent— 
Montagu, Delany, Thrale, even that late and 
ambitious arrival, Miss Hannah More; but Mrs. 
Boscawen had pre-eminently the art of pieasing. 
True, she was no beauty; her wit seems to have 
consisted in a quick and genuine sympathy with 
other people’s interests; but her friends loved, 
her acquaintances admired, her; and Boswell, 
who belonged to the second category, after meet- 
ing Mrs. Boscawen at the house of Allan Ramsay, 
the portrait-painter, in 1778, remarked that “ if 
it be not presumptuous of me to praise her, I 
would say that her manners are the most agree- 
able, and her conversation the best, of any lady” 
to whom he had ever had the happiness of being 
presented. In Boswell’s eyes she had the supreme 
merit of amusing Johnson. Famous highbrows 
were among her intimates, but she had married 
off one daughter to a young and delightful Duke, 
and (unlike many mothers of successfully married 
children) she timed her visits to Badminton with 
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such discretion, she was so pleasant an addition 
to the family party, and so little an encumbrance, 
that her daughter, son-in-law, and , handsome 
grandchildren conspired to adore and spoil her. 

Mrs. Boscawen, in fact, was a social 

But more interesting than the observation of her 
undoubted social talents is an examination of the 
historical background from which those gifts 
emerged. In one respect (sufficiently obvious yet, 
perhaps for that very reason, not always taken 
into account by students of the period) the men 
and women of the eighteenth Century were of a 
breed very different from their modern counter- 
parts. Since the accidents of birth and the 
diseases of infancy then accounted for a large 
proportion of human offspring, few persons 
entered the adult world who did not possess deep 
reserves of physical and nervous energy. In the 
weakness of Horace Walpole there was (he him- 
self admitted) something Herculean. Even Pope 
had managed to combine a sickly constitution 
with incessant intellectual work and a resolute 
enjoyment of worldly pleasures; and, though his 
life was a “long disease,” he was able to support 
its burden for more than half a century. We are 
constantly surprised, therefore, by the vigour and 
resilience of the Augustan temperament, by its 


passionate sociability and ebullient gaiety, its un- / 


wearied addiction to pleasure, and its stoical 
endurance of the exquisite physical agonies 
through which the body took its revenge for 
merciless ill-treatment. Mrs. Boscawen had a 
considerable share of the energy and stoicism of 
the period from which she sprang. She had loved 
her husband devotedly, but, as Admiral of the 
Blue during the Sevent Years’ War, he could very 
seldom pay a visit to his wife and children, ahd 
died of fever abroad in 1761. Then, in 1769, her 
favourite son was drowned swimming off Jamaica. 
.Her youngest son fought at Lexington and 
Bunker’s Hill; she saw the war of 1778, the 
French Revolution, and the wars that followed. 
She survived till her eighty-sixth year, unbroken 
and unembittered, finally expiring only a few 
months before the Battle of Trafalgar. 

During that span, notwithstanding the repeated 
blows that death dealt to her affections—in the 
experience of Mrs. Boscawen and her con- 
temporaries the intrusions of death were almost 
always brutal and unexpected—she remained her 
good-natured, equable, “elegant,” and (it is fair 
to add) slightly snobbish self. She enjoyed her 
visits to Badminton and her house in Audley 
Street. She loved the country (which was just 
beginning to recede from Enfield), the “jewel of a 


blackbird” which sang beneath her windows, the 


sympathetic, worldly wise old lady, as we gather 
from the characteristic pastel-portrait now at Bill 
Hill reproduced opposite page 97. She wrote 
pleasantly rather than brilliantly, but in the tiny 
pocket-mirror her letters provide there are odd 
engaging glimpses of the historic background— 
George III trots up to the edge of the haw-haw 
across his “great turnip-field”; Mrs. Boscawen 


curtsies from her chaise, and the monarch takes . 
‘off his 


hat. One cannot subscribe to a 
posthumous description of Mrs. Boscawen as 
“La Sévigné d’Angleterre”; but one is grateful 
to the piety of General Aspinall-Oglander, which, 
having given us that extremely readable book, 
Admiral’s Wife, now furnishes a worthy com- 
panion-piece in the Admiral’s Widow. 
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21s. 

Mr. Padover has set out to paint a straight- 
forward portrait of his hero ; and since he at once 
knows his materials intimately, and cares deeply 
about his subject, the result is as good a biography 
of Jefferson as the English reader could desire. It 
gives one a full sense of his personal charm, the 
width of his interests, his courage, both moral 
and intellectual, and his noble simplicity. This 
is the Jefferson whom the Democrats of his day 
worshipped with a fervour as profound as the 
hatred the Federalists heaped upon him. It is a 
clear portrait from the angle of vision it adopts ; 
and since there are not half-a-dozen Americans 
whose acquaintance is better worth making, his 
book ought to take its place as easily, within its 
range, the most useful account there is. 

But it should be said with some emphasis that 
the issues raised by Jefferson’s career are far from 
so simple as Mr. Padover has been able to make 
them. No one needs to deny that he was a great 
statesman and a great President -to recognise that 
in his great battles with Hamilton and Marshall, 
he did not always see eithtr as far or as profoundly 
as they did, and that there is a vital sense—in 
the Louisiana purchase, for exampl¢—in which his 
supreme service to the young United States was 
achieved by a denial of the central doctrine of 
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the Constitution for which he stood. It is also, 


opponents about the roads through the jungle 
to political power. Nor is it necessary to accept 
at its face value his incessant sighs for the peace 
of private life; most politicians in office spend 
their ‘time in pious protestations of this sort; 
and there has rarely been a Cincinnatus, whether 
in Virginia or in London, who will not gracefully 
yield to the pressure to leave his farm. The simp} 
truth is that Jefferson was a superb politician, 
and it is the essence of the politician to be un- 
comfortable out of office. No doubt the gentle- 
man, whether in America or in Britain, must set 
his ambition in a context which conceals the 
degree to which it clutches at his heart. Lor 
Baldwin must talk about igs when it is East 
Fulham that is on his mind ; Theodore Roosevelt 
will discuss Byzantine history with Professo 
Diehl while he wonders whether a third term is 
final impossibility. It is part of the technique 
to express a fear of the grim burden while he 
plots out the pattern of the next administration 
Jefferson was profoundly ambitious, and he er 
joyed the battles he won. If this had not been the 
case, if he had been no more than a gentleman 
farmer from Virginia whose patriotism compelled 
him to legislatures and embassies, to the cabinet 
and the White House, to that combination of high 
endeavour and low manipulation which the states 
man cannot avoid who wishes to shape the lives 
of men, Mr. Padover would not have had thi 
fascinating tale to tell us. 

It is a good biography of a very great man, o 
the President who, in sheer intellectual power, i 
perhaps the greatest in the succession. It is th¢ 
fact of that power, of the extraordinary influenc¢ 
that some of Jefferson’s most important ideas 
still exercise in America, that makes me regr 
that Mr. Padover did not devote a little mors 
attention to the character of the Jeffersoniar 
political philosophy. How much did he owe t 
books ? What was the impact upon him of tho 
vivid years in France? How did he manage, ig 
the relative simplicity of an agrarian democracy 
to foresee with such precision the dangers tha 
commercial growth would bring in its trail 
What did he learn from the Physiocrats, w 
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inferiority feelings, will-power, imagination, per- 

sonality. It offers a plan by world-famous experts 

for developing a trained mind at a fraction of the 


MEMORY EFFICIENCY AND HOW TO OBTAIN IT 
By J. Louis Orton. 6 








The Westminster Bank 


is represented by an extensive system 





ASK TO SEE IT AT YOUR CLUB, 
LIBRARY OR NEWSAGENT 
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This book tells how to acquire a photographic memory 


In mastering its contents, doubt, indecision, and fear 
isappear. Inferiority complex is conquered by a 
confidence based upon the firm foundation of a well- 


trained mind. 
HIGH AND LOW BLOOD PRESSURE 


By Jas, C. Thomson. 4- 
The how and why of low and high blood pressure and 
the simple naturopathic home treatment for this 


prevalent condition is fully explained in this new book. 
KNOW THY BODY : The Wonders Within Us 

By Medicus, M.A., B.Sc., M.B., CM. 56 
The most entertaining psychological work ever written. 
This book explains the working of every human organ. 
You will understand yourself the better by reading 
this popular work. 


BETTER SIGHT WITHOUT GLASSES 


(including test card). By H. Benjamin. 56 
The Author cured himself of rapidly approaching 
blindness and hag embodied his successful methods in 
his book for the benefit of all sufferers. 

Mentioned by the “Brains Trust” in a recent broadcast. 
HOW TO OBTAIN HEALTHY HAIR 

By J. C. Thomson. 1 

Giving details of home treatment for Hair and Scalp 


disorders, including Baldness, Dandruff, Alopecia, 
Falling Hair, etc., etc. 


Prives include postage. Obtainable through your 
Booksellers o, dircet from: 


THORSONS, Publishers, LTD., 
Dept. 169, 91, St. Martin’s Lane, london, W.C.2 


Complete Catalogue available on request. 














Do you realise that one out of every 
seven of the people you see around 


~ you is liable, one day, to become a 


victim of cancer? Do you know 
that every year over 70,000 people 
die as a result of this dread disease ? 
At The Royal Cancer Hospital is a 
group of workers who do not con- 
sider that such things are inevitable, 
But without your — they cannot 
continue. Please help by sending 
a gift. 


_ The Royal . 


Cancer ‘Hospital 


FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W.3 








of branch offices in England and 
Wales with agents elsewhere, and is 
amply equipped to conduct you 
private and commercial banking 
business. The Manager of any bran¢ 
will gladly give an interview to discu 

or explain any point which will help 
a client, or prospective client, to 

full use of the services- available 10 

the Bank’s customers. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 41 Lothbury 
London, E.C.2 
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Week-end Competitions 
No. 682 


1. Envelopes should be marked with the number 
the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
ould be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 10 Great 
unstile, W.C.1. Solutions must reach the Editor 
first post on Monday, March 8th. 


right to print in part or as a whole any matter 
nt in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MSS. 
not be returned. When no entries reach the 
quired standard no prize will be awarded. 





ULT OF COMPETITION No. 679 


t by V. S. Pritchett 
The usual prizes are offered for an imaginary 
postscript to a letter written by any two of the 
following :—Hitler, Henry James, Mussolini, 
Madame Blavatsky, Queen Victoria, Marie Lloyd, 
Surtees, Samuel Butler, the Duke of Wellington, 
Marcel Proust, Jane Austen, D. H. Lawrence, Noel 
Coward, George Moore. 
port by V. S. Pritchett 
Aman or woman must be reckoned irretrievably 
sad when no one makes a joke about them any more ; 
t is what has happened to Madame Blavatsky. 
one amongst the list of names hers was neglected. 
Dne or two competitors mistook me and thought that 
wanted one postscript from two hands, instead of 
wo distinct ones. This error led to an amusing 


Wllaboration by G. J. Blundell between Queen Vic- 


ria and Henry James, both declining to work 
ogether on an English travel book. For the rest, 


2. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves - 


I remember your asking me, when you were last 
at home, which of the heroes of my own books I 
would choose to have married, and I said “‘ None 
of them !” and I think it was true. Certainly not 

Indeed, I sometimes doubt if Elizabeth 
(in whom I put a good deal of myself) 
in reat life, even after she had tamed him, 
the risk of marrying him. / certainly 


I think I have the tenderest feelings 
is my first hero, the hero of the first com- 
book I wrote I mean, Henry Tilney, in 
er Abbey. Oh! but I forget. I do not 
think you know him—or did I ever show you the 
manuscript of that romantic story, almost my 
favourite, I think? It has lain in lavender in the 


U 


Hot! 
pal 


my heroes—while I was creating them ! 

And yet, I do not know. I doubt if Henry Tilney 
would have held me. He had a horrid, selfish and 
snobbish father—and I should have been afraid . . . 

On calm reflection I think perhaps that Mr. 
Begnet (though no hero)}—in whom, as well as in 
his daughter Lizzie, I put some of my own quizzical 
character—would have been my most satisfactory 
life-partner. 
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And, yet again, I am not sure. For would 

Mr. Bennet have been as amusing as I tried to make 

him if he had not married a fool ?. And could I——? 
You see ! 

No, my dear brother, I fear I must live and die 


a Spinster. (WILLIAM BLIss) 
HENRY JAMES. 
What do you think Maisie knew ? 
(F. H. Kino) 
SAMUEL BUTLER. - 
S.P.—Teem em ta eth Erishech Eseech. 


(SZCZEPAN CHRZASZSZ) 

You say my book leads you nowhere. Quite the 
reverse, surely. (G. T. Ho~mgs) 

QUEEN VICTORIA. 

To Mr. Darwin.—By the way, do you really 
believe that your Origin of Species can also apply 
to the Royal Family ? (MARGARET Pore) 

As to the unpleasantness which marred her de- 
parture and took away the whole pleasure of her visit, 
the Queen wishes it to be known that nobody 
relishes more than herself a bon mot or a truly droll 
situation (the admirable publication Punch is full 
of them, several of which the Queen has found most 
diverting), but to have an insulting (and guite untrue) 
remark screeched at her as she was taking her leave is 
far from droll, though some of her subjects seemed 
to find it so (and the Queen remembers their names 

qand will certainly not forget’ them). The Queen 
considers the servants’ hall to be the fitting place 
for such contraptions and recommends chat both 
parrot and cage be moved there immediately. 
(ARTHUR MARSHALL) 


Piease realise that I do not feel that it is at all 
decent for you to play for money, especially when 
your dear mama’s face is upon every single coin. 

(D. W. BARKER) 
NogEL Cowarp. 

I forgot to tell you that this morning I received 
Churchill’s permission to arrange the entertainment 
side of the Peace Conference, so I’ve dashed off a 
sort of Russian Cavalcade, based on War and 
Peace ; music Tschaikovsky-Coward, I’m playing 
Stalin. There’s a too too Beatrice Lillie number, 
“ Britons, never, never shall be Slavs.’”’ Rehearsals 

"start to-morrow. (STANLEY J. SHARPLESS) 


Have I ever told you that you are too teo terribly 
sweet ? (M. Murray) 
MariE Lioyp. 
They say it does you good even if it’s ever so 
little. Just fancy ! (GeorGe T. Ho-mgs) 
A little of what you fancy does you good, but keep 


away from the bargain basement. 
(Percy WHICHELO) 
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indeed a 
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thing... 


Robert Burton 
1576-1640 
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FALSE TEETH 


and worth-while advice 


Do not suffer unnecessary pain and 
embarrassment by wearing a badly 
fitting denture. Try sprinkling the 
contact surface with KOLYNOS 
DENTURE FIXATIVE, a tasteless 
white powder which will hold it firmly 
and {comfortably in correct position. 
oe ar your plate clean and fresh 
as pala 
ENTUR recommen 
by dentists for removal of stains and 
food debris. 


KOLYNOS 


DENTURE DENTURE 

FIXATIVE POWDER 

makes false for cleaning 

teeth fit firmly, artificial teeth, 

1/3d & 3/3d. 1/3d per tin, 
From all chemists 


CURICONES 


te) Sa 7 Nelo 


AND ALL RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS 
= DOCTORS USE IT 
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COURSES OF STUDY FOR 
LONDON UNIV. DEGREES 


Uc. founded in 1887, prepares students 

for Matriculation, or the Special 
Entrance Exam. open to those over 23 years 
of age (18 if in H.M. Forces), and the Inter- 
mediate and Degree examinations in Arts, 
8ci , EB ics, Comm ete. The 
College is an Educational it, not 
conducted primarily as a profit-making 
concern. Low fees; instalments. Free 
ro-preparation in the event of failure. 
Qver 10,000 U.C.C. students passed London 
University examinations during 1982-1942. 
PROSPBCTUS post free from the Registrar, 


University 


Correspondence College 
70 Burlington House, Cambridge 


SPARE-TIME WRITING 














If you are interested in writing, FICTION, 
JOURNALISM, POETRY, IO PLAYS, 
study at HALF-FEES by correspondence in 
spare time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 


JOURNALISM—the only School under the 
direct patronage of the leading newspaper pro- 
prietors. Free advice and book “ Writing for 
the Press,” from Prospectu: Office, L.S.J. 57, 
Go. don Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574 








PURELY PERSONAL 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 

defines Cigars as common term 
for Tobacco rolled into a cylinder. We 
define the King Six as the finest Cigar 
you can buy for 1o}d. 
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Entertainments 
O f nant oy Begg 28th at 7 p.m Lahn 
s ‘Orchestra. Pr Cwestane, 
Concerto No, sia Cer: Reank: Sym- 
in B minor (f 1 the New World). 
eee eS ie Teedke ido’ Plano: 





Moiseiwitsch. All nis 73. 6d. to 25. 
M ERCURY. W. 11. PARK $700. Until 
March 13th or 20th. O’Neill’s 


Sie tee End,” with Mary Newcomb. 
Casson. 


Direred 7 ue Ph. = Evenings (ex. 
0. u., he 
MEDEREE E *Pheatre, Tavistock 
Place, W.C.1, ‘Bus 1816.) Ping Max” 
ar Bu ‘oll March Bsa at oe 
st er. 5 p.m 
ert ends ee Fay, March bookable i 


advance, Price 1s. 
NITY Theatre presents “ Buster,” by Ted 
Willis. Thurs., ne Sat., ~¢ 7.2 


Book now. EUS. 5391, 1 Goldington Street, 

aes Mem! BUS. 535 affiliates only. Member- 

snip 2s. 

petER PEARS (Tenor ona Benjamin 
Britten (Piano). Sunday, 


February 28th, ig p.m., at Friends’ House, 
Euston "Ycad, 1, in aid of Friends War 
Relief Service. Tickets 2s., from Frien 
House (Euston 2747), usual agencies, and at 
door, (Registered War Charity.) 

RTS (TEM 7541). 6.30 (ex. M.), S. 2.30 


Sun. 2.30, 6. 30, B B. Shaw’s “ Androcles 
the Lion.” ems. ool. Theatre M/ship ss. 
ERALD COOP Chamber Concert, 


Aeolian Hall, To-day (Sat.) Feb. art, ¢ 
Th). 


2.30 Quartet in D, an 
uartet No. 2, Op. 2 odaly, a in 


flat Op. a7 ‘ecthoven).' GriL_er STRING 
, at Hall, and Ibbs 


QUARTET. $5. oi ed 
and BP img oh Wipms 
O not Miss The we Fight On.” The 


International Brigade presents its epic 
struggle against Fascism in dramatised form. 
Cast of 150, includes choirs of many National- 
ities. Admission. 1s. 6d. to $s. Scala Theatre, 
Cc charlotte Strcet. © 7 p.m., Saturday, Feb, 27th. 

CALA, Charlotte Strect. Topical Panto- 

Revue “ Aladdin”: S S.C.A. Theatre 
Grou Seats bookable 2s. » 38. 6d., 45. 6d., 
$5. 6d. At the door ts. 6d. pe eh show, 
democratic prices. Mar. 11, 12,13. MUS. 4082. 





Exhibitions. Lectures and Meetings 
CULPTORS’ drawin Italian, French 
16-18 Cent. Rodin, Maillol, Despiau, Henry 
Moore, F. Dobson and others at the Berkeley 
me _— 20 Davies Street, W.1 10-5, Sat 


A LEX, REID & Lefevre, , ta King St. 
S.W.1. Paintings by L 8. Lowry and 
Josef Herman. Daily 10-5. °. Sats., 10-1. 
} OGARTH to Turner. eger Galleries, 13 
Old Bond St. Open 10-5. Sats., 10-1. 
AMBRIDGE Theatre. Sundays, Feb. 28th 
and Mar. 7th, at6 p.m. Feb. 28th: “ Jew- 
baiting—Weapon of Reaction,” Ted Bramley. 
Film “ Professor Mamlock.” Tickets, 2s., from 
L.D.C.P., 38 Clerkenwell! Green, E.C.1. 
ALLET Guild Club, Garrick Theatre. Sun- 
day, March 7th, 3 p.m. Admission to 
members only (theatre membership, 2s. 6d.). For 
pe tics. woite: Sec., 444 Loudoun Rd., N.W.8 
TANSITTARTISM ” and the Labour Move- 
ment. Conference at Hamilton Hall, 375 
High Rd., Willesden. Sun., Feb. 28th, 2.30 p.m 
ae: W. G. Cove, M.P., Frank Horrabin. 
Chair: Fred Messer, M.P, Visiiors welcome. 
GCG’ ANDHI, Public Meeting, Wed., March 3rd, 
7 p.m., paety Hall. The India League, 
265 Strand, W.C. 
NDI PE NDENCE for India ?”’ conferenec 
to be addressed by V. Krishna Menon 
Secretary, India League, in the R.A.C.S. Hall 
Co-operative House, ee —— Peckham, on 
Saturday February 27th, 3 m. 
AMES MAXTON, M.P., Walter Padley 
Conway Hall, Sunda Feb. 28th, 3 p.m. 
“ For a Socialist Britain Now ! ” 
ANS LA. L ecture at National Gallery. Jan 
a ong The A-tist and the War of 1914 
Feb. 28th, at 3 p.m. Entrance 1s. 
Gouri Place Ethical Society Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Sunday Meet- 
Snes, 11 a.m. Feb. 28th: Pror, G. Keeton 
M.A., LL.D., “Some Makers otf Modern 
England: (6) The Younger Pitt.” 
E THICAL Church, Queensway, W.2. Feb 
—“ 28th, 11.30. Lestre Kew: “Architecture 
and Belief.” 
er [HE Goal of a New World Order ”’—a serie 
of talks. Baha’i Centre, 46 Bloomsbury 
Street, W.C.r. Suns., 3.30 p.m. Feb, 28th 
* The Instruments of World Order.” 
ROBE RT SPEAIGHT, Dramatic Recital, 
‘ Kingsley Hall, Powis Rd., Bow, Saturday 
March 6th, 7.30 p.m. Admission 6d. [Charing 
Cross to Bow Rd. , District Railway.] 
“ QEX in Wart - Ra Talk by Alec Craig 
& at 7.30. Monday, 1st March. Vege 
tarian dinner 6.15-7. Visitors welcéme. Youth 
House Club, 250 Camden Road, N.W.1 
| it AMPSTUAD LL.P.: “ Recent Happeniz; 
in India.” Lione! Fielden and Ra 
Hansa, Monday, Mar, tst, 7.30 p.m., 31 
Broedhurst Gdns, (close to F inchle Dy Rd. tube 
] UNCH Hour Addresses at Friends House 
4 uston Road. N.W1., on ‘Tuesdays at 
7.20 p.m. March 2nd, Scott and Uthwat 
Rep ts by Rev. Henry Carter. March gth 
‘The Beveridge Report by Secbohm Rowntree 
March 16th, National Policy ‘or Industry 
by Edmund H, Gilpin. 
W° MEN! Your day! Internat. Women’ 
Day Mitg., Palace Theatre 
7th, 3 p.m, Brit. & Internat. Spc ; 
dramatic pogeant Tkts. 6d. Organisations 
2s. 4'viduals, irom 14 3*. Stephen’ 
W minster (Abbey 











kept. Write Mrs. 


port, Escex. 


Meet eape dy eh 


Newt setae 
GANDHI suffers for India and World. 
Tribute Holborn Hall. Gray’s 
Inn Rd.,W.C.1, 6 p.m., Brit. and 
fad. epee.” Compiies if Tadion 


Copeman, 70 Deg Caled St., W.C.1. 
I ONAL Arts Centre, 22 St. 
ope y, <A keg take y Feb. 26th.- Dr. 
Rosenau, “ ( rend in Western Art.” 
Middle Age, and Renaissance. March sth, 
“ Poets a Vernon Watkins, Koa 
Ridler, Alun Keith Douglas—read by 
F King. Both 7 7,30. 2s. 
OOK these dates for International Forum, 
City Literary W.C.2 (off Drury 
EStnonic Uaioe ee, Macha (639 pa) 
‘conomic ues., 
Brains Trust Oliver Bell, Edwin Haward 
and Dr. M. sino Asics rath (5 es art 


Kingsley Martin on 
2sth (6. 30 p.m.); Lothien 





eepees 5 ee WC Clifton 
Robbins on the I.L. Saha Gpm); 
Canteen. For 


envelope to JAMES AVERY JOYCE, — 

ARL Marx 6oth Anniversary Commemora 
tion. Stoll Theatre, "Skenaer. ‘March 
14th, 1943. R. P. Duit, “ Marx—Architect of 
Socialism,” Soviet film, “ We from Kronstadt. $ 
Tickets 2s. 6d. and 1s. 6d., from Marx House, 
1 Doughty Street, W.C.1. 

EG Sate? Sees giving the sixth in a 

series of lunch-hour lectures at the Trade 

Union Club, 12 Great Newport Street, W.C.2, 
on Wednesday, — 3rd, at 1. 15 —_ 


Admission free. Indian 


Freedom Campaign. 
RITISH Artists Tribute to iet 
Bringing greetings Dame Sybil Thorndike 


Valerie awh Sir Muirh Bone, J. B. 
Priestley, Dr. Vaughan Williams, O.M. er 
Wyndham’s 


Presentation gift book to Madame 
Tickets PAxToNns, 36 Dean Street, W.r1. 
4801. Other communications ABB. 2879. 


Appointments Vacant and Wanted 
None of the vacancies for women advertised 
in this journal relates to a woman between 
18 and 41 unless such a woman (a) has living 
with her a child of her: Bay the age of 14, or 
b) is registered Blind Porsoxs Acts, 
or (c) has a Ministry aa 5B men permit to allow 
her to obtain employment by individual efforts. 


OUTH leaders and «ssistants required by 
Y.W.C.A. in — parts of country; 
experienced in club work or prepared to take 
trainin a aay adapted to individual experi- 
ence. Salaries : Leaders £200-£250 ; Assistants 
£180-£220 p.a. See, wen by letter 
to PERSONNEL SECRETARY, Y A. National 
Offices, 16 Great Russell Stress London, W.C.1. 
RACTICAL Welfare Snpeestoce required 
for commercial firm wit branches, must 
be practising member of St. John’s Ambulance 
Brigade oad or British Red Cross, with experi- 
ence of social work under war ae ponry Apply 
by letter stating age, wage required and q 
cations not later than March gth, to the Secre- 
‘ary, Walsall & District Co-operative Society, 
Bridge Street, Walsall, endorsed “ Welfare 
Supervisor.” 
HILDREN’S club leaders wanted, mén o! 
women, for additional junior clubs 
opening in London under the Save the Children 
Fund. Apply RHopa Harris, 20 Gordon 
Square, W Wer EUSton 5204. 
HROPSHIRE Education Committee. Youth 
Club Leader. A Leader (man) is required 
for a boys’ club in Oswestry. Duties will 
include organising work in surrounding rural 
area, Previous club experience desirable. 
Salary £300 per annum. urther weg nee 
and application forms, returnable by March 
15th, 1943, from H. Martin Wilson, County 
Youth Sec., County Buildings, Shrewsbury. 
ANCASHIRE County Drama Committee is 
shorily to appoint an Organiser for Drama. 
Stamped addressed foolscap envelope for condi- 
tions of appointment to the SecRETARY, Com- 
munity Council of Lancashire, Selnec House 
Manchester 14. Closing date for final applica- 
tions March 13th, 1943. 


Theatre, March 7th, FR “s 
a. 








MA; ATRON gardener-handyman, Tutor wtd. 
for progressive Hom: School. Box P11. 
ANNY wanted for girl aged 1}. Country 

4 district (Wilts.) 2} miles town Apply 


stating wages, with reference., Box P26. 
\ ANTED immediately, lady domestic helper 
in small first-class girls’ school evacuated 
South Wales. No cooking or washing. Beautifu! 
country; «accessible towns. Congenial com- 
panionship. £78 yearly. St. Margarei’ 
3.U. School, Liandebie, Carms. 
GUPERIOR mother’s help. Little girl 2} 
baby in April. Good wages, Beautiful 
bed-sitting room. Write to COATES, 9 Rosslyn 
Mansions, Goldhurst Terrace, N.W.6, 
W ANTED workin housekeeper or lady- 
help for small London house. Two in 
family, rough done. Good references essential 
Write Scott, 7 Porchester Terrace, W.2 
[YANDE UL of children (14 English and 
refugee 8-11) require large-hearted and 
indefatigable house-mother, willing to take 
responsibility. Drawing or gymn, advantage. 
Co-ed., progressive. Recognised school 
Opportunity for music, drama, etc. Box P44. 
NANNIB, exempted or over 40. wanted 
. middle or end of March for North-West 
ex: 3 children (9, 5 and 2: ; nursery maid 
UTLER. Shortgrove, New- 


sala 


ex 


pm of 


{Wo cook, and hsekpe 


Counties. Box P35, 
XPERT short 


loyment. 
OURNALIST, ex-Army, 


W 
yo 
re 


garden, cooking, ee 
importance. Box P38 


ing i ermanent 
nese goods.” Permanent post 
works, situate ebout 30 miles north of London 
in rural te Write stating experience and 


ORTICULTURI 





© Box P94. * 
ROPESSIONAT. Couple offer good home, L 
a liberal free time to responsible 


YOUTH House See staff Fim mg ae 
35. Light domestic work, vegetarian cook- 
ing, etc., experience not essential. 

full board and lodging and salary. 
ly Sceretary, = Shorty fore N.W.1. wou 
frien ree shortly for respon. an f discussion grou; t 
Community are —? ion p re future d 


>t Lie oe 


instruct., adviser. S. cert. (pe at ith E h 00 
Pacifist, A.W Datta Chaney, Wantage Ber Lenten. Ga. cae podem coe Be nny ear 
.O. (21), expd. land draina age Bers. (ZERMAN by Native. Also Fr., It., Ru 
work, requires temp. og pref. Hom. Dr. W., 45 Hamilton N.W3. 


nd-typist requires ae 

etarial or other. Box P28. oan 
left, early 20’s, 
Sht.-typg. Int. 


seeks* constructive wor! 


politics, lit., ow, péople. 
RADU E, Quaker, reqs 
lect, or pate educ. post. 
for PB nny 
ANTED urgently, literary work of any kind, 
roof-reading, indexing, etc. Box P24. 
G man, experienced in welfare, drama, 
discussion, youth éentres, organising, seeks atel 
post. Write Box P2s. 
ACHER, young F4 exp. care children all 
ages, arts, crafts, sports, care animals 
wants work national! 


mn., S. Amer., E 


Box P32. 
ogy machine, 


"Qabjs 
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Co-education to 19 years in an open-: 
lered freedom. H. LYN Hana 





re Schools, ete., Its 1d. by 
areata useum 


_— 

RoNTON amt pod. Spanien’ T ones 
one £40-£80, will b 

awarded on the result of an examination tod 
held at the end of March. For particulars »pp) 
2S nay HEADMISTRESS, Foxcote, Shipston 


tudy for Degrees, etc. “m7 tuitio 

Matric., Spec. . 
BSc." ‘B.Sc. Econ. B.D. Mode 
fees. Prosp. from é.D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 
VHo93, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 186, 
RN to speak well. G. Nyren, L.R.A.} 
(Blocution), 5 Antrim Mansions, NW 3. 


Where to Stay 
Modern farmhouse accommods 
‘oduce. Tquee 3h gns. whly 












P93. DEVON. 


for 5- old —. at = = 
Bm Cen eee Pett | Bee ce veces, met ne 
x yee . 3 “re aa 
Pace ae a 475, 169 Own. MinoDuce, Teeminty seod ADON Pan 
i . 0 
YOUNG girl (or woman) as help at Hostel for Bort. p Salcombe, s Dev 10. «© 
W.L.A. girls. ed occupation. 10 E Blam Bane: Gupiter’s +30. at . ree 
miles eee Wells. Box P34. St, W C2. oom for od . 
— omg ts ”? ty 
men BS friends) ~ Pasnew Two mins, Holborn or Cover 
he Garden Tube, HOL. 6283. C. Demerniov, 
to run oe for el a7 goetoreas oa and invalid wife REEK Rest. Whit eee 
at Bushey Heath, Herts. (Elderl: Sa.) Wt Mus. min 9 ‘Opes ‘all ; my oa 
Write RENDALL, 2 r Court, Guildfo (Charcoal grill). 





Por 
in com- pemers Bona vl in Preach required. Sta! 


ULD anyone Chelmsford area be inteq 


li 
a a 58s: BLEMLAN frould like to stay week-en 


~~ 19 ¢ seeks post assistant matro 
G peony Box P47. 

cle oct wishes to purchase Fo 
eg — 2 Typewriter. Pica ty 


P48. 
oe. yo offered charming comfo 
able a ong rong woman write 
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